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of the campaign was not signal, but Washington's 
conduct was the subject of general admiration. 
He was always accustomed so to act, as even in 
adversity to lose no reputation. 

Another season, we find him a volunteer in 
Braddock’s expedition, with a Colonel's rank. 
The unfortunate result is well known. Wash- 
ington’s plans were rejected ; the army fell into 
an ambuscade ; the commander was killed, and 
the remainder of his force drawn off by the 
young Virginian. 

“Captains Orme and Morris, the two other aides- 
de-camp, were wounded and disabled, and the duty 
of distributing the general’s orders devolved on him 
alone. He rode in every direction, and was a con- 
spicuous mark for the enemy’s sharp shooters. ‘ By 
the all-powerful dispensations of Providence,’ said 
he, in a letter to his brother, ‘I have been protected 
beyond all human probability or expectation ; for I 
had four bullets through my coat, and two horses shot 
under me, yet I escaped unhurt, although death was 
levelling my companions on every side of me.’ So 
bloody a contest has rarely been witnessed. The 
number of officers in the engagement was 86, of 
whom 26 were killed, and 37 wounded. The killed 
and wounded of the privates amounted to 714. On 
the other hand, the enemy’s loss was small. Their 
force amounted at least to 850 men, of whom 600 
were Indians. According to the returns, not more 
than 40 were killed. They fought in deep ravines, 
concealed by the bushes, and the balls of the English 
passed over their heads.” 

It is related, that when, fifteen years after this 
battle, Washington went westward a second time 
on an exploring tour to the Ohio river,— 

“ A company of Indians came to them with an 
interpreter, at the head of whom was an aged and 
venerable chief. This personage made known to 
them by the interpreter, that, hearing Colonel 
Washington was in that region, he had come a long 
way to visit him, adding, that, during the battle of 
the Monongahela he had singled him out as a con- 
spicuous object, fired his rifle at him many times, 
and directed his young warriors to do the same, but 
to his utter astonishment none of their balls took 
effect. He was then persuaded, that the youthful 
hero was under the special guardianship of the Great 
Spirit, and ceased to fire at him any longer. He was 
now come to pay homage to the man, who was the 
particular favourite of Heaven, and who could never 
die in battle.” 

This anecdote rests on the authority of Dr. 
Craik, who was intimate with Washington all 
his lifetime. Other curious details of this sadly 
celebrated affair of Burgoyne’s, Mr. Sparks has 
derived from persons who were engaged in it; 
and there were at least two such, he tells us, in 
Pennsylvania 75 years after the battle! 

It is a good proof of Washington’s rank in 
public esteem, that after this expedition 300/. 
were granted him by the legislature, for his 
“gallant behaviour and losses,” and that he 
was at once made Commander-in-Chief of the 
Virginian forces. There is scarcely so striking 
an instance on record of advancement, not 
merely in spite of disaster, but by dint of it, 
—that is, by virtue of the sterling qualities it 
brought out—qualities, indeed, in which his 
strength lay—heroic perseverance, self-posses- 
sion, high integrity, and, above all, what Mr. 
Sparks justly calls an ‘ incomparable judgment.” 
This was always the greatness of Washington ; 
not the brilliancy of any one trait in his cha- 
racter, but the rare combination and harmo- 
nious co-operation of all. Nothing was wanting 
which was necessary to true greatness; and the 
balance was exquisite and complete. Look at 
the practical test of this character. It ma 
excite little enthusiasm at first blush, but how 
does it bear examination ?—how does it come out 
on trial? No man ever undertook greater things 
than he did, yet he undertook nothing, not one 
thing, in which he did not succeed; and he 
never violated, as the historian justly observes, 
a single principle of honour, justice, or the high- 








est dignity of man. What can be greatness, if 
not this? Why institute a comparison between 
such a man and Napoleon Bonaparte? The 
latter was a great general, no doubt, and he was 
more or less great in other things; but he was a 
great man only to his flatterers—a few sincere 
enthusiasts—and a contemporary coterie. Will 
his title as such be recognized by posterity? 
Washington’s name has risen on the world like 
the morning sun, growing more and more bril- 
liant, and giving light and joy to the whole 
human race. The comet career of Napoleon 
is already past. The recollection of it is fast 
fading; and the time will soon come when few 
will remember him but with associations of the 
“pestilence and war” which he shook from his 
* horrid hair.” 

Washington’s character was now so matured, 
and his reputation so diffused, that the public 
began almost to regard him with a kind of mys- 
terious respect, as being reserved for some un- 
known, but signal and beneficent destiny. It 
was now, it appears, “ that the accomplished and 
eloquent Samuel Davies pronounced the celebrated 
encomium in a single sentence, which has often been 
quoted as prophetic. After praising the zeal and 
courage, which had been shown by the Virginian 
troops, the preacher added,‘ As a remarkable in- 
stance of this, I may point out to the public that 
heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom I cannot 
but hope Providence has hitherto preserved in so 
signal a manner for some important service to his 
country.’” 

We see Washington, now but twenty-three, at 
the head of the Virginian forces. We see him 
overcoming, too, the difficulties of that station, 
especially the want of proper discipline in the 
provincial militia, and all by mere force of 
reason and perseverance. It is curious to notice 
the chief source of these troubles. It was the 
same then with the Americans as now; the same 
on the Virginian as on the Canadian line—in the 
colonies as in the union. As Washington said, the 
people were “ so tenacious of their liberty, as not 
to invest power where interest and policy so 
unanswerably demanded it.” Here is the whole 
history of the late disturbance—of the principal 
weakness of the American government at all 
times. The people are too jealous of it: they 
restrict its agency, its discretion, its executive 
strength—a better fault, no doubt, than indif- 
ference or servility would be; but yet a fault, 
and one which, we perceive, their wiser men of 
all parties now begin, with Washington, to ac- 
knowledge, and, what is better, reform. 

Washington has been, by some writers, ac- 
counted a man of little sensibility. They mis- 
take his self-control for coldness: and there 
could not be a greater mistake. No man was 
more alive to the nicest points of feeling. His 
sense of honour, for example, of military honour, 
was most keen. There was a Capt. Dagworthy 
who, as a “regular,” though of inferior rank, 
claimed precedence of him. Washington would 
not submit to it. He always insisted both on 
rigid discipline in the army, and strict justice 
in all things. He laid the matter before the 
provincial authorities: they feared some col- 
lision with higher powers, and blinked the 
question. At length, he got it referred to Ge- 
neral Shirley, the Commander in Chief; and it 
shows his earnestness, that, in the depth of 
winter, he at once undertook a journey to see the 
General at Boston, the distance being 500 miles, 
and the whole tour (another curious reminiscence 
of travel) occupying about seven weeks. The 
affair was settled to his satisfaction. At another 
time, he resigned his commission on account of 
some irregular appointment, which he thought 
affected his honour, and retired into private life. 
On a later occasion, unjust rumours were circu- 
lated, prejudicial to him and his officers. ‘This 
he took deeply to heart; but such censures only 
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~@ J have asked Mrs. Cochran and Mrs. Livingston 
to dine with me to-morrow ; but am I not in honour 
pound to apprize them of their fare? As I hate de- 
ception, even where the imagination only is concern- 
ed, I will. It is needless to premise, that my table 
js large enough to hold the ladies. Of this they had 
gular proof yesterday. To say how it is usually 
covered, is rather more essential ; and this shall be 
the purport of my letter. 

“Since our arrival at this happy spot, we have 
had a ham, sometimes a shoulder of bacon, to grace 
the head of the table; a piece of roast beef adorns 
the foot ; and a dish of beans, or greens, almost im- 

eptible, decorates the centre. When the cook 
has a mind to cut a figure, which I presume will be 
the case to-morrow, we have two beef-steak pies, or 
dishes of crabs, in addition, one on each side of the 
eentre-dish, dividing the space and reducing the dis- 
tance between dish and dish to about six feet, which 
without them would be near twelve feet apart. Of 
late he has had the surprising sagacity to discover, 
that apples will make pies; and it is a question, if, 
in the violence of his efforts, we do not get one of 
apples, instead of having both of beef-steaks. If the 
ladies can put up with such entertainment, and will 
submit to partake of it on plates, once tin but now 
iron (not become so by the labour of scouring), I 
shall be happy to see them; and am, dear Doctor, 
ours.” 

In fact, the mere physical and personal powers 
of Washington were severely tried in this seven 
years’ war; and his constitution, without the 
previous discipline, could never have sustained 
the trial. 

Even the life he led on his own plantation 
was one of preparation, as the following anec- 
dote may explain,—premising that he was six 
feet three inches in height, and stout in pro- 
portion :— 

“A person of lawless habits and reckless charac- 
ter had frequently entered upon the grounds near 
Mount Vernon, and shot ducks and other game. 
More than once he had been warned to desist, and 
not to return. It was his custom to cross the Poto- 
mac in a canoe, and ascend the creeks to some ob- 
seure place, where he could be concealed from obser- 
vation, One day, hearing the discharge of a musket, 
























































































Washington mounted his horse, and rode in the di-* 


rection of the sound. The intruder discovered his 
approach, and had just time to gain the canoe and 
push it from the shore, when Washington emerged 
from the bushes at a distance of a few yards. The 
man raised his gun, cocked it, pointed it at him, and 
took deliberate aim ; but, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, he rode into the water, seized the prow of the 
canoe, drew it to land, disarmed his antagonist, and 
inflicted on him a chastisement, Which he never 
again chose to run the hazard of encountering.” 

Besides these irregular and unexpected exer- 
cises, he delighted in the manliest sports. His 
character as a sportsman is not generally 
known :— 

“His chief diversion was the chase. At the proper 
season, it was not unusual for him to go out two 
or three times in a week with horses, dogs and horns, 


in pursuit of foxes, accompanied by a small party of 


gentlemen, either his neighbours, or such visitors as 
happened to be at Mount Vernon. * * Another 
favourite exercise was fowling. His youthful ram- 
bles in the woods, on his surveying expeditions, had 
made him familiar with the use of his gun. Game 
of various kinds abounded on his plantations, parti- 
cularly the species of wild duck, which at certain 
seasons resorts in great numbers to the waters of the 
Chesapeake, and is so much esteemed for its superior 
quality. He was expert in the art ‘of duck-shooting, 
and often practised it.” 

The same vigorous spirit was displayed on all 
occasions. In 1770 we find him making a sort 
of pleasure trip on horseback to Pittsburg, and 
thence 300 miles down the Ohio, in a canoe :— 

“ At that time there were no inhabitants on the 
Ohio below Pittsburg, except the natives of the 
forest. A few traders had wandered into those re- 
gions, and land speculators had sent out emissaries 
to explore the country, but no permanent settle- 
ments had been formed. He was attended down 


the river by William Crawford, a person accustomed 
to the woods, and a part of the way by Colonel 
Croghan, distinguished for his knowledge of Indian 
affairs. The voyage was fatiguing and somewhat 
hazardous, as they were exposed without shelter to 
the inclemencies of the weather, and no one of the 
party was experienced in the navigation of the stream. 
At night they landed and encamped. Occasionally 
they walked through the woods, leaving the canoe in 
charge of the oarsmen. They were thus enabled to 
inspect the lands, and form a judgment of the soil. 
Washington was also gratified to meet several of his 
former Indian friends, who, hearing of his journey, 
came to see him at different places. Among others, 
he recognised a chief, who had gone with him to the 
fort on French Creek, sixteen years before. They 
all greeted him with much ceremonious respect, 
making speeches according to their manner, welcom- 
ing him to their country, exhibiting their usual 
tokens of friendship and hospitality, and expressing 
a desire to maintain a pacific intercourse with their 
white neighbours of Virginia. 

“ After arriving at the mouth of the Great Ken- 
hawa, he ascended that river about fourteen miles, 
and examined the lands in the vicinity. He had an 
opportunity, likewise, to practise his favourite amuse- 
ment of hunting. Buffaloes, deer, turkeys, ducks, 
and other wild game, were found in great abundance. 
Pleased with the situation, aspect, and resources of 
the country, he selected various tracts of land, which 
were ultimately surveyed and appropriated to fulfil 
the pledges to the army.” 

Mr. Sparks shows that Washington acquired, 
on these occasions, a vast deal of useful know- 
ledge, as well as discipline. He early formed a 
comprehensive and just estimate of the worth of 
the great western country, which afterwards ap- 
peared in his strenuous recommendation of the 
immense system of improvements which have 
since been executed, or are now going on. Among 
these he particularly pointed out the importance 
of that connexion between the coast and the 
lakes, effected by the Erie Canal. With the Indian 
tribes, too, and with all classes of his own country- 
men, he was completing a most useful acquaint- 
ance. All this was to come into play on a great 
scale. ‘The denouement was yet mysterious, but 
the developement of events and character con- 
tinually went on. 

So of his practice in the military sphere. It 
was not merely good soldiership, or even good 
generalship, he needed, but much more. He 
was destined to be most severely tried by the 
difficulty of getting or keeping an army together 
at all,—a condition of things for which the cir- 
cumstances, habits, and feelings of the Ame- 
ricans, were, in almost every respect, most un- 
favourable. Whoever reads Washington’s cor- 
respondence with Congress, during the war, will 
understand this—and nobody otherwise can, 
Take a specimen, at Boston, even in the first 
heat of 1775 :— 

“ An incident is related as having occurred while 
he was in the Convention for forming the Con- 
stitution, which was probably suggested by his expe- 
rience during the war. A member proposed to in- 
troduce a clause into the constitution, limiting a 
standing army to five thousand men. Washington 
observed, that he should have no objection to such a 
clause, if it were so amended as to provide, that no 
enemy should presume to invade the United States 
with more than three thousand. * * 

“ When General Washington complained to Go- 
vernor Trumbull of the extraordinary conduct of the 
Connecticut troops, the latter replied; *'There is 
great difficulty to support liberty, to exercise govern- 
ment, and maintain subordination, and at the same 
time to prevent the operation of licentious and level- 
ling principles, which many very easily imbibe. The 
pulse of a New England man beats high for liberty ; 
his engagement in the service he thinks purely vo- 
luntary ; therefore, when the time of enlistment is 
out, he thinks himself not holden without further 
engagement. This was the case in the last war. I 
greatly fear its operation amongst the soldiers of the 





other colonies, as I am sensible this is the genius 





and spirit of our people.’ Another consideration 
had great weight, perhaps greater than all the rest. 
The men expected a bounty. A soldier’s pay did 
not satisfy them, as they could obtain better wages 
in other employments, without the fatigues and pri- 
vations of a camp. Congress had declared against 
bounties, and they could not be offered, unless the 
colonies should choose to do it individually on their 
own account. 

“ At the end of the year, when the old army was 
dissolved, the whole number of the new establish- 
ment was 9650. More than 1000 of these men 
were absent on furloughs, which it had been neces- 
sary to gfant as a condition of reinlistment. This 
result was peculiarly discouraging. ‘It is easier to 
conceive than describe,’ said General Washington, 
*the situation of my mind for some time past, and 
my feelings under our present circumstances. Search 
the volumes of history through, and I much ques- 
tion whether a case similar to ours is to be found ; 
namely, to maintain a post against the flower of the 
British troops for six months together, without pow- 
der, and then to have one army disbanded and an- 
other to be raised within the same distance of a re- 
inforced enemy.’” 

These were the difficulties Washington had to 
contend against, and here was his real triumph. 
He accomplished little by coup-de-main, ex- 
periments, surprises, eccentricities, or brilliant 
outbursts of exertion or of genius, on particular 
occasions. He relied on general weight of cha- 
racter and reputation, and was willing to wait 
the result of it. 

Mr. Sparks gives a very just account of his 
habits as a member of the legislature; but we 
have a glimpse of him at a parish meeting in 
his own neighbourhood, which curiously sustains 
the foregoing theoretical sketch :— 

“ The old church was falling to ruin, and it was 
resolved that another should be built. Several meet- 
ings were held, and a warm dispute arose respecting 
its location, the old one being remote from the centre, 
and inconyeniently situated for many of the pa- 
rishioners. A meeting for settling the question was 
finally held. George Mason, who led the party that 
adhered to the ancient site, made an eloquent ha- 
rangue, in which he appealed with great effect to 
the sensibilities of the people, conjuring them not to 
desert the spot consecrated by the bones of their 
ancestors and the most hallowed associations, Mr, 
Massey said every one present seemed moved by this 
discourse, and, for the moment, he thought there 
would not be a dissenting voice. Washington then 
rose, and drew from his pocket a roll of paper, con- 
taining an exact survey of Truro Parish, on which 
was marked the site of the old church, the pro 
site of the new one, and the place where eac 
rishioner resided. He spread this map before the 
audience, explained it in a few words, and then 
added, that it was for them to determine, whether 
they would be carried away by an impulse of feel- 
ing, or act upon the obvious principles of reason and 
justice. The argument, thus confirmed by ocular 
demonstration, was conclusive, and the church was 
erected on the new site.” 

Of the delicacy and high honour of Washing- 
ton we have spoken before, but an illustration 
appears in his conduct as commander of the 
army. During the whole contest he received no 
pay for his services. During his whole public 
career he made great actual sacrifices of pro- 
perty, yet no authority could prevail on him to 
accept of the smallest remuneration. The le- 
gislature of Virginia, in 1785, tried hard, by 
every device, to get him to accept of 150 shares 
in a Canal Company, the existence of which 
was due to himself, and really worth from 5,0000, 
to 10,0007. But the most he would consent to, 
was, to accept the appropriation on condition 
of being allowed to devote the profit to public 
objects, at his discretion,—and this he did. Wash- 
ington College is in this way largely indebted to 
him. He left a liberal sum, also, towards found- 
ing a great National University, in the capital ; 
one of his favourite schemes, which is yet des- 
tined, we think, to be realized at no distant 
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day. How little his equanimity was ever dis- 
tracted by the temptations of office or power, 
is well known. Mr. Sparks discloses a combi- 
nation, of some power, which was formed in the 
army, just after the surrender of Cornwallis, with 
the view of getting the Commander to assume 
monarchical power; and the notice he took of 
it was conclusive. In fact, he always preferred 
private to ‘public life. ‘The day of retirement 
was to him one of joy. The late Bishop White 
used to relate this anecdote :— 

“ On the day before he [President Washington] 
retired from office, a large company dined with him. 
Among them were the foreign ministers and their 
ladies, Mr. and Mrs. Adams, Mr. Jefferson, and other 
conspicuous persons of both sexes. During the din- 
ner much hilarity prevailed ; but, on the removal of 
the cloth, it was put an end to by the President, cer- 
tainly without design. Having filled his glass, he 
addressed the company with a smile, as nearly as 
can be recollected in the following words; ‘* Ladies 
and gentlemen, this is the last time I shall drink 
your health as a public man. I do it with sincerity, 
wishing you all possible happiness.” There was an 
end of all pleasantry. He, who gives this relation, 
accidentally directed his eye to the lady of the Bri- 
tish minister, Mrs. Liston, and tears were running 
down her cheeks.” 

Marshall's fine sketch of his farewell to his 
comrades, at the end of the war, is also quoted 
in the work before us :— 

“ This affecting interview took place on the 4th 
of December. At noon, the principal officers of the 
army assembled at Frances’s tavern, soon after which, 
their beloved commander entered the room. His 
emotions were too strong to be concealed. Filling a 
glass, he turned to them and said, * With a heart full 
of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you; I 
most devoutly wish, that your latter days may be 
as prosperous and happy, as your former ones have 
been glorious and honourable.’ Having drank, he 
added, ‘I cannot come to each of you to take my 
leave, but shall be obliged if each of you will come 
and take me by the hand.’ General Knox, being 
nearest, turned to him. Washington, incapable of 
utterance, grasped his hand, and embraced him. In 
the same affectionate manner he took leave of each 
succeeding officer. The tear of manly sensibility was 
in every eye; and not a word was articulated to in- 
terrupt the dignified silence, and the tenderness of 
the scene. Leaving the room, he passed through the 
corps of light infantry, and walked to White Hall, 
where a barge waited to convey him to Paulus Hook. 
The whole company followed in mute and solemn 
procession, with dejected countenances, testifying 
feelings of delicious melancholy, which no language 
can describe. Having entered the barge, he turned 
to the company, and, waving his hat, bid thema 
silent adieu. They paid him the same affectionate 
compliment ; and, after the barge had left them, re- 
turned in the same solemn manner to the place where 
they had assembled.” 

Who can charge Washington with a want of 
sensibility, that reads this passage? An attempt 
has been made to raise a prejudice against him 
as a slave holder: it is enough to say, in regard 
to this silly charge, that he lived in a commu- 
nity and at atime when no exception was made 
to the institution ;—that he was otherwise than 
a most kind master, nobody pretends. So long 
as he lived, he took care of his dependents ac- 
cording to his best discretion: and the following 
passage from his Will indicates their subsequent 
disposal. It will appropriately conclude our no- 
tice of this the greatest and the best of men :— 

“ Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and 
desire that all the slaves whom I hold in my own right 
shall receive their freedom. To emancipate them 
during her life would, though earnestly wished by me, 
be attended with such insuperable difficulties, on 
account of their intermixture by marriage with the 
dower negroes, as to excite the most painful sensa- 
tions, if not disagreeable consequences to the latter, 
while both descriptions are in the occupancy of the 
same proprietor ; it not being in my power, under 
the tenure by which the dower negroes are held, to 





manumit them. And whereas, among those who will 
receive freedom according to this devise, there may 
be some, who, from old age or bodily infirmities, and 
others, who, on account of their infancy, will be un- 
able to support themselves, it is my will and desire, 
that all, who come under the first and second de- 
scription, shall be comfortably clothed and fed by 
my heirs while they live; and that such of the latter 
description as have no parents living, or, if living, 
are unable or unwilling to provide for them, shall be 
bound by the court unti! they shall arrive at the age 
of twenty-five years; and, in cases where no record 
can be produced, whereby their ages can be ascer- 
tained, the judgment of the court, upon its own view 
of the subject, shall be adequate and final. The 
negroes thus bound, are (by their masters or mis- 
tresses) to be taught to read and write, and to be 
brought up to some useful occupation, agreeably to 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia, providing 
for the support of orphan and other poor children. 
And I do hereby expressly forbid the sale or trans- 
portation out of the said Commonwealth, of any slave 
I may die possessed of, under any pretence what- 
soever.” 








History of the Great Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century in Germany, Switzerland, §c. 
By J. H. Merle d’Aubigné. D. Walther. 

Ir ever revolution deserved the attention of man- 
kind, it is that which took place in the church 
through the instrumentality of Luther and his 
colleagues. Since the apostolic age, when so 
great a portion of the world forsook Paganism 
for Christianity, none was ever so momentous. 
The causes which produced, the circumstances 
which accompanied it, are full of instruction. 
But neither are obvious to the generality of 
readers: they have been equally darkened by 
writers of both parties,—by those who adhered 
to, by those departed from, the ancient commu- 
nion. If the fountain of all our information on 
this subject,—the writers of the age,—be thus 
polluted, the streams are still more so; for mo- 
dern controversy has been little scrupulous in 
its choice of facts, or in the colouring it has given 
them: it has, indeed, surpassed the animosity 
of the original champions. Yet, if this be a 
misfortune, it is less so than we should have 
expected. Every man, Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant, who wishes to obtain a sufticient know- 
ledge of the Reformation, will not derive it from 
one class of writers only: he will consult both ; 
and at every step be enabled to reconcile their 
conflicting statements. 

From the situation of M. d’Aubigné,—that of 
evangelical preacher at Geneva,—we were natu- 
rally prepared for a strong religious bias; nor 
have we been disappointed. In his hands, the 
motives and actions of the Roman Catholics are 
rendered worse than they were,—and they were, 
we admit, bad enough,—whilst the extrava- 
gancies of Luther and his associates are entirely 
omitted. Still it is a book which cannot be read 
without interest. In the character of that cele- 
brated reformer, there was so much of native 
magnanimity, of indomitable energy, of un- 
rivalled genius, that we must admire, if we cannot 
love it. And in that of his companions there 
was something striking; while in the circum- 
stances of their lives there was much of what 
has been denominated ‘the romance of real 
life.” Of his personal life and character, how- 
ever, we shall say little, having heretofore (Nos. 
450, 451, 452,) entered fully into the subject. 

The abominations which reigned in the Chris- 
tian church at the close of the fifteenth century, 
were so monstrous as to defy belief, were they 
not attested by unexceptionable witnesses. Who- 
ever has visited Leon, or ‘Toledo, or Rheims, or 
Naples, or Rome, or even Cologne, has wondered 
at the impudence to which relic-mongery can 
ascend. But if he had lived at that period, he 
would have been still more astounded. The 
church of All Saints at Wittemberg could boast 





of a genuine fragment of Noah’s ark ; a littl. 
soot from the furnace of the three children. 
some of the wood which once formed the crib of 
the infant Jesus; several hairs of St. Christo. 
pher’s beard ; a piece of the true cross; a rem. 
nant of the garment which Joseph left in the 
hands of Potiphar’s wife; an ear of the ass on 
which Our Saviour rode into Jerusalem; and 
an infinity of other articles, all devoutly to be 
worshipped by the faithful. Schaffhausen, how. 
ever, could beat this place hollow ; for was there 
not,—mirabile dictu!—the very breath which 
St. Joseph blew on the mess of Nicodemus? 
But even Schaffhausen was obliged to hide her 
diminished head, when the sun of Wurtemberg 
arose,— Wurtemberg that could boast of a feather 
from one of the wings of Michael the Archangel! 
—all this for the vulgar, it may be said. True ; 
but the vulgar constituted the population. There 
were not many, who, like honest John Heywood 
in this country, had the sense to despise, or the 
courage to ridicule, these absurdities. “The 
great toe of the Holy Trinity,” which that most 
witty writer puts into the stock in trade of his 
Pardoner, is not a tittle more ridiculous than 
many of the relics we could mention. 

So much for belief: morals were almost as 
bad. Who has not heard of the strange latitude 
allowed to the faithful on many great festivals 
in the year, especially at Easter? Yet how few 
have heard of the worst instances of this criminal 
toleration! One of the Easter buffoons, in the 
midst of his discourse, imitated the notes of the 
cuckoo, another of the goose, a third of a horse, 
a fourth of an ass. One related jocular stories, 
—generally indecent,—of tricks played by mem- 
bers of his own order ; another justified roguery 
by the example of St. Peter, who, if ancient 
legends were true, one day cheated mine host in 
a way that would not have disgraced a London 
sharper. When stories of this kind were related 
of those whom the church delighted to honour, 
they had the same effect as those of the Pagans, 
in reference to the peccadillos of their gods,— 
they rendered lying, cheating, and fornication 
allowable. In many places, the priest paid to 
his diocesan a tax for permission to live witha 
mistress, and, in addition, for every child she 
bore him. And let not the reader suppose that 
this licence was granted to few: we have the au- 
thority of Erasmus for asserting the contrary. 
The parents of that celebrated man, however, 
were more conscientious than the generality of 
people in the same predicament. 

“A man, full of vivacity and wit, named Gerard, 
a native of Gouda, in the Low Countries, formed an 
attachment to the daughter of a physician, named 
Margaret. The principles of the Gospel did not 
govern his life; or, to say the least, his passion silenced 
them. His parents, and nine brothers, urged him to 
enter into the Church. He fled, leaving Margaret 
on the point of becoming a mother, and repaired to 
Rome. The shame-struck Margaret gave birth toa 
son. Gerard heard nothing of it; and, some time 
afterwards, he received from his parents intelligence 
that she he loved was no more. Overwhelmed with 
grief, he took priest’s orders, and devoted himself to 
the service of God. He returned to Holland, and, 
lo! Margaret was still living. She would never marry 
another ; and Gerard remained faithful to his priest’s 
vow. Their affection was concentered on their in- 
fant son. His mother had taken the tenderest care 
of him. The father, after his return, sent him to 
school, when he was only four years old. He was 
not yet thirteen, when his master, Sinthemius of De- 
venter, embracing him one day with great joy, ex- 
claimed : * That child will attain the highest summits 
of learning.” This was Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
About this time his mother died; and shortly after 
his father, from grief, followed her.” 

The state of things in Italy was worse than 
in Germany. The danger which Luther in- 
curred by reproving the luxury of some Benedic- 
tine monks in Lombardy, is well known. What, 
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indeed, could be expected when such a man as | 
Julius II. filled the pontifical throne ? 

«When the news was brought him that his army 
had been defeated by the French before Ravenna, 
he was reading his prayers ; he threw the book on 
the floor, exclaiming with a dreadful oath, * Well, now 
thou art become a Frenchman.—Is it thus thou 

est thy church!’ Then, turning himself in the 
direction of the country to whose arms he thought 
to have recourse, he uttered these words, ‘ Holy 
§wiss! pray for us.’” 
And what was the character of the inferior 
“= 

«Luther said mass several times at Rome. He 
yent through it with all the unction and dignity that 
uch an act seemed to him to require. But how was 
the heart of the Saxon monk distressed, when he saw 
the profane and heartless formality with which the 
Roman clergy celebrated this Sacrament! The 
prests, on their part, laughed at his simplicity. One 
day, when he was officiating, he found that at the 
altar they had read seven masses while he was read- 
ing one. ‘Quick! quick !° said one of the priests, 
‘send Our Lady her son back speedily ;—thus im- 
piously alluding to the transubstantiation of the bread 
into the body and blood of Christ. Another time 
luther had only got as far as the Gospel when the 
priest, who was at his side, had already finished the 
mass: ‘ Make haste, make haste!’ whispered the 
latter ; ‘do have done with it.’” 

As the truth of these anecdotes is not denied 
by Roman Catholics themselves, there is no room 
for scepticism, still less for the charge of un- 
charitableness. 

In Germany, as in the rest of Christian Europe, 
there was a loud cry for reformation, even be- 
fore the indulgences were preached to so fatal an 
extent. What need of repentance, what of prayer, 
what of spiritual or moral duties, when life eter- 
nal might be purchased for a florin? A poor 
shoemaker’s wife did purchase a letter of indul- 
gence for that sum, and soon afterwards died. 
Her husband, who was, we suppose, a reformer, 
refused to pay for masses for the repose of her 
sul. Why should he, seeing that if there were 
any virtue in the Pope’s brief, and in the solemn 
aseverations of cardinals, bishops, and friars, 
she was gone to heaven? The curate of the 
place, however, (Hagenau) did not like to be 
thus defrauded of his mass dues; he could not 
understand why the Pope and the preachers 
should have all the money ; and he cited Crispin 
to appear before the local judge, to answer the 
charge of impiety. ‘So your wife is dead!” 
began the judge. “ Yes!” replied the man of 
wax. “ What have you done for her?” “ Buried 
her, to be sure.” ‘ Have you had masses cele- 
brated for her?” ‘ Not I: she passed at once 
from earth to heaven!” ‘ How do you know 
that?” “ Know? well enough! Did not she 
buy aletter of indulgence? Here it is,” added 
the shoemaker, as he pulled the greasy docu- 
ment from his pocket. The judge knew not 
what to say ; but Crispin, quite undaunted, pro- 
ceeded: “Gentlemen, one thing is clear: my 
wife is gone to heaven, or she is not. If she be 
not, then our holy father the Pope has swindled 
me out of a florin. If she be, then this priest is 
tying to swindle me!” and Crispin departed in 
triumph. 

There is something mournfully picturesque in 
the description given by contemporary writers of 
the processions which accompanied the preach- 
ing of indulgences. The dealer rode in a fine 
carriage, drawn by fine horses, and was attended 
by three horsemen, besides menial servants. 
When the procession came near to any town, one 
of the number galloped forwards, and cried out, 
“Open your gates! the grace of God and the 
holy father is at hand!” The town was in- 
stantly in commotion. All, from the chief ma- 
gistrate to the meanest beggar,—merchants, 
thopkeepers, artisans, military men, priests, 





nonks, nuns, old and young, fell into rank and 
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file; and with banner displayed, with music 
playing, with bells ringing, and with lighted 
tapers in their hands, hastened to meet the 
dealer. “They could not,” observes an eye- 
witness, ‘have given a better welcome to God 
himself!” ‘Then all went to the church. Fore- 
most of objects was the papal bull of grace, borne 
on a velvet or silken cushion, embroidered with 
gold. Next came a huge red cross, borne by 
the pedlar of indulgences. Then followed the 
motley group, chanting litanies or psalms, amidst 
clouds of incense and endless music. On reach- 
ing the church doors, the organ struck up a loud 
jubilate ; the procession passed into the body of 
the building; the red cross was erected in front 
of the altar, and from it the papal arms were 
suspended. ‘To this cross homage was devoutly 
made; while the pedlar in the pulpit extolled 
the efficacy of the mysterious brief, which re- 
mained on the cushion. 

By far the most notable vender of indulgences 
was Tezel, a Dominican, whose morals were on 
a par with his impudence. This man had popular 
talents: he was a ready, sonorous preacher ; he 
was intimately acquainted with the human heart; 
and these advantages, joined to his dignity as 
prior of his order, pointed him out as the fittest 
person to sell these indulgences : he was accord- 
ingly made chief commissioner, and his success 
at the different towns he visited was prodigious. 
From the pulpit he declared indulgences to be 
the most sublime of God's favours; they had 
saved more souls than the efforts of all the 
Apostles; they would atone for every sin, how- 
ever heinous; they were effectual in regard to 
future, no less than past transgréssions; they 
atoned for the dead no less than the living ; and 
whoever suffered his relatives to remain in pur- 
gatory, when a little money would release them, 
was guilty of the worst crime. Hence a blow 
was struck at all repentance : contrition of heart 
was out of the question, when pardon could be 
obtained on terms so much easier. All, indeed, 
were not dupes. Many of the clergy looked with 
surprise, a few with horror, on this profanation 
of holy things. A rich widow of Magdeburg 
wanted absolution, and she repaired to Tezel, 
who demanded one hundred florins. She con- 
sented, and informed her confessor, who replied, 
“ God pardons freely,—without money and with- 
out price!” He charged her, however, not to 
divulge his opinion ; but it did reach Tezel, who 
declared that such a man ought to be excommu- 
nicated. And when, in any town or city, the 
inhabitants showed more reluctance to bring for- 
ward their money than suited his views, he openly 
threatened that, by removing the red cross, he 
would shut the gates of heaven, and extinguish 
the sun of grace, which yet shone so brightly. 

Statements so monstrous would be utterly incre- 
dible, were they not virtually admitted by contem- 
porary Roman Catholics. But in this world, good 
is perpetually educed from evil ; and this preach- 
ing of indulgences was one of the chief causes 
of the reformation. There is reason to believe 
that they struck Luther with horror from the 
very first; and that, coupled with the impiety 
which he had witnessed in the capital of Chris- 
tendom, they provoked his doubts as to the in- 
fallibility of the papal system. The effects of the 
indulgences were every day before his eyes ; and 
as one of the authorized confessors of the people 
of Wittemberg, he perceived them more clearly 
than other men. While seated in the tribunal 
of penance, he was amazed to hear what crimes 
had been committed, and still more, that no 
contrition was felt for them. He refused to ab- 
solve, unless the criminals forsook their evil 
ways. They showed him their letters of im- 
punity: no matter; he estimated them at their 
just value, viz.,as so many pieces of waste paper. 
Being dismissed without absolution, and without 





admission to the sacraments, the deluded pur- 
chasers complained to Tezel, who bellowed and 
threatened ;—but Luther was undaunted: he 
openly preached against the pernicious traffic ; 
he attacked the very foundation on which it 
rested; he denied the power of Pope or Church 
to remit the guilt of sin; and by his famous 
propositions, as everybody knows, rapidly pro- 
duced the most gigantic change effected in this 
world since the origin of Christianity. 

In contemplating the good effected by this 
Augustinian monk, we are pained to see the 
evil inseparable from it. The doctrines and 
maxims which he taught were, indeed, often 
most dangerous; but for further information on 
this subject, we refer to our former articles. 

The volume before us embraces but a small 
period of Luther's exertions; it comes down 
only to the close of 1518,—to the mere com- 
mencement of the Reformation. If the same 
scale should continue to be observed, how many 
volumes more will be required to complete it? 
“ It is the history of the Reformation in general,” 
says the author, “that I propose to write: I 
intend to trace it among different nations.” We 
doubt very much whether the English public 
will be prepared for a work so ample : however, 
there are many individuals,—and we believe the 
number is daily increasing,—who, like ourselves, 
are weary of meagre outlines, and who long for 
substantial reading. As we have already ob- 
served, the author has imparted interest to his 
subject. We blame him for his partialities ; but 
we are hurried willingly along in his society. 
The worst of all his faults,—and a bad one it is, 
—is his pseudo-evangelism. He looks at every 
thing through the distorted medium of sectarian- 
ism. The truth is, his heart was more con- 
cerned in the present work than his head; he 
is the slave of his own impulses ; and though his 
intentions are always good, and his feelings 
always sincere, they mislead him continually, 
and they may probably mislead others. How- 
ever, we wish him success. ‘The spirit in which 
he writes, is one required, perhaps, in these 
apathetic days. 








Finden's Tableaux of the Affections; a series of 
Picturesque Illustrations of the Womanly Vir- 
twes. Edited by Mary Russell Mitford. Tilt. 

Tue plates of this volume, though still over- 
charged with sentiment and prettiness, in place 
of that feeling which pervades legitimate works 
of art,—appear to us more carefully finished 
than those of last year. Among the best groups 
are, ‘ The Greek Wife,’ and ‘ The Novice,’ both 
from Mr. Perring’s designs. As regards the 
letter-press, Miss Mitford has acted wisely in 
giving the poetical portion of her book a greater 
prominence and space than has hitherto been 
customary. There are few capable of writing such 
stories as ‘The Buccaneer,’ and ‘The Cartel,’ 
who would have been content to exhibit so 
self-denying a good taste. We must, however, 
rest content with a general acknowledgment of 
the literary merit of the volume, as we wish to 
make some extracts from Miss Barrett’s ‘ Ro- 
maunt of the Page.’ Thus it begins :— 


A knight upon a battle-steed, 
And a page on a steed beside, 

From the holy war in Palestine 
As slow and thoughtful ride, 

As each were a palmer, and told for bead 
The dew of the eventide. 

**O young Page,” said the knight, 
“A noble page art thou; 

And fearing not to steep in blood 
The curls upon thy brow 

Anon in the tent, and anon in the fight, 
Didst ward me a mortal blow ?” 


*“*O brave Knight,” said the page, 
** Awhile since talkéd we 

In tent and field; and then we talked 
Of the deadly chivalry ;— 

But | have not a breath of that battle-rage 
To breathe betwixt grass and tree! 
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** Our friends are far behind ; 
The calm is very new; 

Our steeds, with slow grass-muffled hoofs, 
Tread deep the shadows through ; 

And from leaf to leaf the soul o’ the wind 
Is sliding with the dew. 


** Twice, when a pause was won, 
I heard my mother pray! 

I heard, Sir Knight, the prayer for me, 
Wherein she passed away: 

And I know the Heavens are leaning down, 
To hear what I shall say!” 


The page spake calm and high 
As of no mean degree; 

Perhaps he felt in nature’s broad 
Full heart, his own was free! 

And the knight looked up to his lifted eye, 
Then answered smilingly :— 


“Sir Page, I pray your grace; 
Certes, 1 meant not so 

To cross your pastoral mood, Sir Page, 
With the crook of the battle-bow: 

But a knight may speak of a lady’s face, 
If the grasses die or grow! 


** And this I meant to say,— 
My ladye’s face shall shine, 

As ladyes’ faces use, to see 
My page from Palestine ; 

Or, speak she fair or prank she gay, 
She is no lady of mine! 


“ And this I meant to fear— 
Her bower may suit thee ill; 

For, sooth, in that same field and tent, 
Thy talk was very still; 

And fitter thine hand for my knightly spear, 
Than thy tongue for my ladye’s will.” 

Slowly and thankfully 
The young page bowed his head; 

His large eyes seemed to muse a smile, 
Until he blushed instead: 

And | ween no lady in her bower 
Could blush more sudden-red ! 

“Sir Knight, the bower of thy ladye 
Will suit me well,” he said. 


Beati, beati, mortui! 
From the convent on the sea, 
Which they pass not very nigh, 
Swells the dirge as clear and high, 
As over brake and over lea 
Bodily the wind did carry 
The great altar of St. Mary, 
And the fifty tapers burning o'er it, 
And the Lady Abbess dead before it, 
And the nuns she yester-week did bless, 
Chanting with their steady breath, 
Palely chanting,—because less 
They think upon the dead than death! 
Beati, beati, mortui! 
Now they wander back—away— 
The uplands will not let them stay 
To dark the western sun— 
Mortui!—away at last, 
Or ere the page’s blush is past! 
And the knight heard all, and the page heard none. 


The page then tremulously questions his 
master as to the history of his marriage, and the 
latter replies but coldly. He had been com- 
pelled to wed from a sense of honour—he had 
wedded his bride in a dark chamber, and parted 
from her at the altar’s foot, without seeing her 
face. Then the ballad continues :— 


** My Page, my Page, what grieves thee so, 
That the tears run down thy face?” 

** Alas! what if my own sister 
Was in thy ladye’s case ! 

But she lay down the silks she wore, 

And followed him she wed before, 

Disguised as his true servitor, 
‘To the very battle-place.” 

And wept the page, and laughed the knight, 
A gay laugh laughéd he: 

“Weil done it were for thy sister, 
But not for my ladyé! 

No woman bright, my loves requite, 
Unwomaned if she be.” 


The page wept not—he smiléd cold— 
**Some wisdoms may declare 

That womanhood is provéd best 

By golden brooch and glossy vest, 
The mincing ladies wear. 

Yet almost is it proved as well, 
By truth,—or by despair.” 


No more he smiled, no more he wept, 
But passionate he spake,— 
**Oh womanly she prayed in tent, 
When none beside did wake! 
Oh womanly she paled in fight, 
For one belovéd’s sake! 
And her little hand detiled with blood, 
Her tender tears of womanhood, 
Most woman-pure did make! 


“Well done it were for thy sistér,— 
Thou tellest well her tale; 

But for my lady she shall pray 
I' the kirk of Nydersdale— 


No dread for me, but love for me 
Shall make my lady pale— 
No casque shall hide her woman's tear— 
It shall have room to trickle clear 
Behind her woman’s veil.” 


“But what if she mistook thy mind, 
And followed thee to strife ; 

Then kneeling askéd thee for love, 
As Paynims ask for life ?” 

“*T would forgive ; and evermore 

Would love her as my servitor, 
But little as my wife. 


‘Look up—there is a small bright cloud 
Alone amid the skies! 
So high, so pure, and so apart 
A woman's glory lies.” 
The page looked up,—the cloud was sheen— 
A sadder cloud did rush, I ween, 
Betwixt it and his eyes. 


The lord and his disguised page, ride onward, 
till the latter perceiving an enemy near at hand, 
whom his master does not see, finds an excuse, 
and loiters behind. Thus closes the ballad :— 


He clenched his hands, as if to hold 
His soul’s great agony— 

**Have I renounced my womanhood, 
For wifehood unto thee— 

And is this the last last look of thine 
That ever I shall see ?— 


** Yet God thee save,—and mayst thou have 
A ladye to thy mind— 

More woman-proud, not faithfuller, 
Than one thou leav’st behind! 

And God me take with Hr to dwell,— 

For Him I cannot love too well, 
As I have loved my kind.” 


She looketh up in earth's despair, 
The hopeful Heavens to seek— 

There floateth still the little cloud, 
Whereof her loved did speak ! 

How bright the little cloud appears! 
Her eyelids fall upon the tears, 
And the tears fall down her cheek. 

* * * * x 


The stroke of hoof, the flash of steel— 
The Paynims round her coming! 

The sound and sight have made her calm, 
False page, but truthful woman: 

She stands amid them all unmoved— 

The heart once broken by the loved, 
Is strong toward the foeman. 

“‘Ho! Christian Page! art keeping sheep, 
From pouring wine cups, resting ?” 

“I keep my master’s noble name, 
For warring, not for feasting. 

And if that here Sir Hubert were, 

My master brave, my master dear, 
Ye would not stay to question.” 


“*Where is thy master, scornful Page, 
hat we may seize and bind him?” 
** Now search the lea, and search the wood, 
And see if ye can find him! 
Nathiless, as hath been often tried, 
Your Paynim heroes faster ride 
Before him than behind him.” 


“Give smoother answers, lying Page, 
Or perish in the lying.” 

**T trow, an if the warrior brand 

Beside my feet, were in my hand, 
"Twere better at replying.”— 

They cursed her deep, they smote her low, 

They cleft her golden ringlets through,— 
The loving is the dying! 

She felt the scimetar gleam down, 
And met it from beneath 

With smile more bright in victory 
Than any steel from sheath,— 

Which glanced across her lip serene, 

Most like the spirit-flash between 
The darks of life and death! 
Ingemisco ingemisco ! 

From the convent on the sea! 

As over wood and over lea, 

Bodily the wind did carry 

The great altar of St. Mary, 

And the fifty tapers paling o’er it, 

And the Lady Abbess stark before it, 

And the weary nuns with hearts that faintly 

Beat along their voices saintly. 

Ingemisco ingemisco ! 

That dirge for Abbess laid in shroud, 

Sweepeth o’er the shroudless dead 

With the dews upon her head, 
All as sad, if not as loud. 

Ingemisco ingemisco ! 

Ts ever a lament begun 

By mourner underneath the sun, 

Which, ere it end, will suit but one? 


Besides this, which seems to us one of the 
most beautiful things from a woman’s hand 
which has appeared for many a day, there are 
poems by Mr. John R. Chorley, Mr. Kenyon, 
and the author of ‘ Provence and the Rhone.’ 





We can only further add, that Miss Mitford’s 


prose is pleasantly varied by a contribution 
from one who has been some time misgj 
from the world of fact or fiction—we mean, 
Amelia Opie. 





Vitruvius on Architecture—[ Vitruvii de Archj. 
tecturd, §c.] Edited by L. Marini. 4 vols, 
folio. Rome. London: Barthés & Lowell, 

No author has more benefited by the critical 

care and discrimination which has characterised 

the later reprints of classical works than Vitry. 
vius. Gottleb Schneider was the first to do him 
something like justice. Simon Stratico followed, 
and, in a superb edition in eight quarto volumes, 
carried improvement still further. The Cheya- 
lier Marini, a Roman nobleman, now undertook 
a complete edition of the Latin text, and as 
guides in clearing up obscurities and to ensure 
general accuracy, he resolved to refer to MSS, 
to the context, to ancient writers, to antique 
buildings, and to the principles of the art: five 
unexceptionable sources, from which he might 
derive authority. The Vatican library, as near- 
est to his hand, was first examined for materials, 

Here he found eighteen manuscripts, varying in 

date, apparently from the ninth to the sixteenth 

century. The one numbered 1504, and called 
that of the Queen, as having belonged to Chris- 
tina Queen of Sweden, was adopted by the 

Marquis, it being of the oldest date,—that is, of 

the latter end of the eighth, or beginning of the 

ninth century. He had it transcribed, and col- 
lated word for word with the other seventeen 
copies; and compared also with those in the 

Chigi, Corsini, and Barberini libraries. The 

labour of such a minute investigation and com- 

parison must have been enormous; and vill 

appear the more extraordinary, when we find 

that he also examined word for word the editions 
of Jocundus, Philander, Galiani, Schneider, and 

Poleni. The necessity for such minute exami- 

nation will be obvious on reflection. Cicero 

complains, even in his time, of the errors of 
copyists. If, then, little reliance could be placed 
upon their accuracy in the golden age of Latin- 
ity, the reader may judge how much caution is 
necessary in adopting as authority copies, the 
oldest of which is of the eighth century. Indeed, 
errors, great and small, of omission and of com- 
mission, were unavoidable; but in addition to 
these corruptions, which the text received in 
common with other manuscripts from the negli- 
gence and ignorance of transcribers, we must, in 
this instance, consider the abstruse nature of the 
subject, the technical terms used, the fact, that 
the art and science of which the Roman architect 
treats, was, in degree, lost or obsolete, and the 
variety of sciences to which reference is made: 
we shall then cease to wonder that Vitruvius has 
been hitherto little understood. In fact, until 
the researches of our own countrymen among 
the antiquities of Greece had brought to light 
the only true illustrations of the orders and tem- 
ples, and the discovery of Pompeii had opened 
another source of confirmatory evidence, the 
principles of our author could not be intelligibly 
explained: hence, it has been reserved for the 
present age, by patient research, and a refer 
ence to the only authentic sources, to vindicate 
the work of Vitruvius from the aspersions to 
which the ignorance and incompetence of critics 
had subjected it. Another disadvantage also 
has prevailed in respect to our author ; for it has 
never yet occurred that any editor, purely lite 
rary, has from his previous pursuits been ade 
quately fitted, by a study of architecture and 4 
knowledge of Greek antiquities, to comprehend 
the full meaning of Vitruvius,—until Mr. Wik 
kins, from his early studies in classical literature 
and an intimate acquaintance with the rich tre 
sures of Grecian art, united the qualities essen 





tially necessary to a translator and illustrator 
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of this treatise. Jocundus, Philander, Galiani, 
schneider, and Poleni, were men of letters, and 
pot architects; and although Daniel Barbaro 
sought to supply the deficiency by calling in the 

werful aid of Palladio, yet their ignorance of 

reek examples still rendered the combination 
incomplete ; not to mention their blind adherence 
to the corrupt edition of Jocundus. 

Having premised these general remarks, we 
shall now proceed to a more immediate exami- 
nation of the work itself. It opens with—which 
will perhaps startle our sober readers—a dedica- 
tion to the Almighty, in these words: “To the 
eternal fountain of all wisdom, God, the best and 

atest, from whose will whatever is good hath 
proceeded, doth proceed, will proceed, this work, 

n and finished under his guidance and help, 
Luigi Marini dedicates for ever ; that that, which 
has been derived from him alone, may to him 
return.” Five dissertations on the life of Vitru- 
yius, on the work itself, on the codices, and on 
the editions and translations, together with the 
frst five books of the treatise, occupy the first 
volume. The second contains the remaining 
five books of the text. In the third volume are 
the various readings of the MSS. and commen- 
tators, the celebrated Compendium of the anony- 
mous author, and the indexes. The fourth vo- 
lume is completely filled with plates. The text 
is accompanied with notes, explaining those new 
readings which have been adopted, and also by 
illustrative notes, explaining the obscure terms or 
ges of the original. Weshouldhave preferred 
ving the genuine text of the most approved 
codex entire, and the emendations, additions or 
alterations deemed desirable, in notes. It would 
then have possessed greater weight and autho- 
rity, and the reader would have been left at 
liberty to admit or reject, as he might think 
roper, the corrections proposed. We have col- 
fated several of the questionable passages with 
other authorities, and we are not satisfied that 
some of the variations were necessary or are 
judicious; but as the Editor frankly states the 
alterations introduced, the reader can judge for 
himself, 

It is particularly gratifying to the English 
reader to see the honourable position occupied 
by his countrymen in the list of those quoted by 
Marini, as having contributed to clear up many 
of the difficulties which abounded in his treatise. 
Wheler, Stuart, Revett, Chandler, Leake, Do- 
naldson, J. Woods, and Sir William Gell, as 
commentators on peculiar passages, and Newton, 
Wilkins, and Gwilt, as translators, have their 
just merits duly appreciated by the editor; and 
many of the plates are taken from the works of 
these authors. We are glad to perceive that he 
has adopted the more wholesome method of 
illustrating the principles of Vitruvius by antique 
monuments themselves, rather than by diagrams 
and compositions derived from the imagination 
of the designer. The buildings of the ancients 
are the best confirmation of the principles which 
they propounded ; and the frequent reference of 
Vitruvius to existing edifices is an unquestion- 
able evidence that he wished to derive authority 
from them alone. The questiones vexate of the 
“Scamilli impares,” and of the Echzean vases, 
Marini has left much where he found them; 
but he has cleared certain doubtful points in 
connexion with doorways and theatres, although 
he is somewhat loose in his notions of Greek 
monuments, in not considering the theatres of 
Pompeii, Tauromenium, and Athens, as works 
of the Romans rather than of the Greeks. Nor 
do we think that the restorer of the Roman 
house has so well understood his subject as 
might have been expected, from the facilities 
now offered by the ruins of Pompeii, and the 
able disquisition on that subject by Mazois. 
The text, however, is admirably illustrated by 
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plates, which represent mosaics, ceilings and 
— walls of Pompeii. In brief, we acknow- 
edge that nothing which unwearied patience 
and a liberal outlay could have accomplished 
seems wanting. The skill of the architect, 
deeply versed in all the theoretical and practical 
lore of his art, and intimately conversant with 
the monuments of ancient Greece and Rome, is 
now alone required to vindicate the character of 
Vitruvius ; and we hope that Mons. Huyot, who 
some twenty years since travelled in Egypt and 
Greece with the special view of illustrating 
him, by measuring and delineating the monu- 
ments to which the ancient classic refers, will 
not much longer delay the publication of the 
valuable documents which he possesses, and 
thus perfect the labours of Marini, whose recent 
decease leaves us to regret the loss of one of the 
ablest editors and commentators of Vitruvius. 








The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments: with 
Copious Notes by E. W. Lane. 
(Second Notice.) 


WE now intend, according to promise, to make 
a selection from Mr. Lane’s valuable and inter- 
esting Notes. 

On the Privacy of Arab Dwellings. 

“In a palace, or large house, there is generally a 
wide bench of stone, or a wooden sofa, within the 
outer door, for the accommodation of the door- 
keeper and other servants. The entrance-passage 
leads to an open court, and, for the sake of prevent- 
ing persons at the entrance, or a little within it, from 
seeing into the court, it usually has two turnings. 
We may, therefore, understand the motive of the 
King in seating himself in the place here described 
to have been a desire that he might not, if discovered, 
be supposed to be prying impertinently into the in- 
terior of the palace. Respect for the privacy of an- 
other’s house is a point. that is deemed of so much 
importance that it is insisted upon in the Kur-dn, in 
these words:—‘O ye who have become believers, 
enter not any houses, besides your own houses, until 
ye shall have asked leave, and saluted their inhabit- 
ants; this will be better for you: peradventure ye 
will be admonished. And if ye find not in them 
any person, enter them not, until leave be granted 
you; and if it be said unto you, Return, then do ye 
return ; this will be more decent for you; and God 
knoweth what ye do. But it shall be no crime in 
you that ye enter uninhabited houses wherein ye 
may find a convenience.’ When a visitor finds the 
door open, and no servant below, he usually claps 
his hands as a signal for some person to come to him; 
striking the palm of his left hand with the fingers of 
the right: and even when leave has been granted 
him to enter, it is customary for him, if he has to 
ascend to an upper apartment, to repeat several times 
some ejaculation, such as * Permission!’ or, ‘O Pro- 
tector !’ (that is,‘ O protecting God!’) as he goes up, 
in order that any female of the family, who may 
chance to be in the way, may have notice of his 
approach, and either retire or veil herself. Some- 
times the servant who precedes him does this in his 
stead.” 

On Wine, in Illustration of Arab Carousals. 


“ The prohibition of wine, or, rather, of fermented 
and intoxicating liquors, being one of the most re- 
markable and important points of the Mohammadan 
religion, it might be imagined that the frequent 
stories in this work, describing parties of Muslims as 
habitually indulging in the use of forbidden bever- 
ages, are scandalous misrepresentations of Arab 
manners and customs. There are, however, many 
similar anecdotes interspersed in the works of Arab 
historians, which (though many of them are probably 
untrue in their application to particular individuals) 
could not have been offered to the public by such 
writers if they were not of a nature consistent with 
the customs of a considerable class of the Arab 
nation. 

“In investigating this subject, it is necessary, in 
the first place, to state, that there is a kind of wine 
which Muslims are permitted to drink. It is pro- 


to prohibited kinds of wine), and is generally pre- 
pared by putting dry grapes, or dry dates, in water, 
to extract their sweetness, and suffering the liquor to 
ferment slightly, until it acquires a little sharpness 
or pungency. The Prophet himself was in the habit 
of drinking wine of this kind, which was prepared for 
him in the first part of the night ; he drank it on the 
first and second days following ; but if any remained 
on the morning of the third day, he either gave it to 
his servants or ordered it to be poured out upon the 
ground. Such beverages have, therefore, been drunk 
by the stirctest of his followers; and Ibn Khaldoon 
strongly argues that nebeedh thus prepared from 
dates was the kind of wine used by the Khaleefehs 
Haroon Er-Rasheed and El-Ma-moon, and several 
other eminent men, who have been commonly ac- 
cused of habitually and publicly indulging in de- 
bauches of wine properly so called; that is, of in- 
ebriating liquors. 

“ Nebeedh, prepared from raisins, is commonly 
sold in Arab towns, under the name of ‘ zebeeb,’ 
which signifies ‘raisins.’ This I have often drunk in 
Cairo; but never could perceive that it was in the 
slightest degree fermented. Other beverages, to 
which the name of ‘nebeedh’ has been applied 
(though, like zebeeb, no longer called by that name), 
are also sold in Arab towns. The most common of 
these is an infusion of licorice, and called by the 
name of the root, ‘ erk-soos.’ The nebeedh of dates 
is sold in Cairo with the dates themselves in the 
liquor; and in like manner is that of figs. Under 
the same appellation of * nebeedh’ have been classed 
the different kinds of beer now commonly called 
*boozeh,’ which have been mentioned in former 
pages. Opium, hemp, &c. are now more frequently 
used by the Muslims to induce intoxication or exhi- 
laration. The young leaves of the hemp are gene- 
rally used alone, or mixed with tobacco, for smoking ; 
and the capsules, without the seeds, enter into the 
composition of several intoxicating conserves. Some 
remarks upon this subject have been inserted in a 
former note. 

“ By my own experience I am but little qualified 
to pronounce an opinion respecting the prevalence of 
drinking wine among the Arabs ; for, never drinking 
it myself, I had little opportunity of observing others 
do so during my residence among Muslims. I judge, 
therefore, from the conversations and writings of 
Arabs, which justify me in asserting that the practice 
of drinking wine in private, and by select parties, is 
far from being uncommon among modern Muslims, 
though certainly more so than it was before the in- 
troduction of tobacco into the East, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century of our era; for this herb, 
being in aslight degree exhilarating, and at the same 
time soothing, and unattended by the injurious effects 
that result from wine, is a sufficient luxury to many 
who, without it, would have recourse to intoxicating 
beverages merely to pass away hours of idleness, 
The use of coffee, too, which became common in 
Egypt, Syria, and other countries beside Arabia, a 
century earlier than tobacco, doubtless tended to 
render the habit of drinking wine less general. That 
it was adopted as a substitute for wine appears even 
from its name, ‘kahweh,’ an old Arabic term for 
wine; whence the Turkish ‘ kahveh,’ the Italian 
‘ caffe,’ and our ‘ coffee” * * 

“ One of my friends, who enjoys a high reputation, 
ranking among the most distinguished of the *Ulama 
of Cairo, is well known to his intimate acquaintances 
as frequently indulging in the use of forbidden bever- 
ages with a few select associates. I disturbed him 
and his companions by an evening visit on one of 
these occasions, and was kept waiting within the 
street-door while the guests quickly removed every- 
thing that would give me any indication of the manner 
in which they had been employed ; for the announce- 
ment of my (assumed) name, and their knowledge of 
my abstemious character, completely disconcerted 
them. I found them, however, in the best humour. 
They had contrived, it appeared, to fill with wine a 
china bottle, of the kind used at that season (winter) 
for water; and when any one of them asked the 
servant for water, this bottle was brought to him; 
but when I made the same demand, my host told 
me that there was a bottle of water on the sill of the 
window behind that part of the deewan upon which 





I was seated. The evening passed away very plea- 
| 5° my . 


perly called ‘ nebeedh’ (a name which is now given | santly,and I should not have known how unwelcome 
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was my intrusion had not one of the guests with 
whom I was intimately acquainted, in walking part 
of the way home with me, explained to me the whole 
occurrence. There was with us a third person, who, 
thinking that my antipathy to wine was feigned, 
asked me to stop at his house on my way, and 
take a cup of ‘ white coffee,’ by which he meant 
brandy. 

“ Another of my Muslim acquaintances in Cairo I 
frequently met at the house of a mutual friend, where, 
though he was in most respects very bigoted, he was 
in the habit of indulging in wine. For some time 
he refrained from this gratification when I was pre- 
sent; but at length my presence became so irksome 
to him, that he ventured to enter into an argument 
with me on the subject of the prohibition. The only 
answer I could give to his question, ‘ Why is wine 
forbidden ?’—was in the words of the Kur-an, ‘ Be- 
cause it is the source of more evil than profit.’ This 
suited his purpose, as I intended it should; and he 
asked, ‘ What evil results from it?’ I answered, 
* Intoxication and quarrels, &c.-—* Then,’ said he, 
‘if a man take not enough to intoxicate him there is 
no harm;’—and, finding that I acquiesced by silence, 
he added, ‘ I am in the habit of taking a little; but 
never enough to intoxicate. Boy, bring mea glass.’ 
—He was the only Muslim, however, whom I have 
heard to argue against the absolute interdiction of 
inebriating liquors.” 

On Fruits and Flowers. 


“The most common and esteemed fruits in the 
countries inhabited by the Arabs may here be men- 
tioned. 

“The date deserves the first place. The Prophet's 
favourite fruits were fresh dates and water-melons ; 
and he ate them both together. * Honour,’ said he, 
‘your paternal aunt, the date-palm; for she was 
created of the earth of which Adam was formed.’ 
It is said that God hath given this tree as a peculiar 
favour to the Muslims; that He hath decreed all the 
date-palms in the world to them, and they have ac- 
cordingly conquered every country in which these 
trees are found; and all are said to have derived 
their origin from the Hejéz. The palm-tree has 
several well-known properties that render it an em- 
blem of a human being; among which are these ; 
that if the head be cut off, the tree dies; and if a 
branch be cut off, another does not grow in its place. 
Dates are preserved in a moist state by being merely 
pressed together in a basket or skin, and thus pre- 
pared are called ‘’ajweh.’ There are many varieties 
of this fruit. The pith or heart of the palm is 
esteemed for its delicate flavour. The water-melon, 
from what has been said of it above, ought to be 
ranked next; and it really merits this distinction. 
* Whoso eateth,’ said the Prophet,‘ a mouthful of 
water-melon, God writeth for him a thousand good 
works, and cancelleth a thousand evil works, and 
raiseth him a thousand degrees; for it came from 
Paradise ;\—and again, ‘The water-melon is food 
and drink, acid and alkali, and a support of life,’ &c. 
The varieties of this fruit are very numerous. The 
banana is a delicious fruit. The Prophet pronounced 
the banana-tree to be the only thing on earth that 
resembles a thing in Paradise ; because it bears fruit 
both in winter and summer. The pomegranate is 
another celebrated fruit. Every pomegranate, ac- 
cording to the Prophet, contains a fecundating seed 
from Paradise. The other most common and esteem- 
ed fruits are the following ;—the apple, pear, quince, 
apricot, peach, fig, sycamore-fig, grape, lote, jujube, 
plum, walnut, almond, hazel-nut, pistachio-nut, 
orange, Seville orange, lime and lemon, citron, mul- 
berry, olive, and sugar-cane. 

“ Though the Arabs are far from being remarkable 
for exhibiting taste in the planning of their gardens, 
they are passionately fond of flowers, and especially 
of the rose.—The Khaleefeh El-Mutawekkil mono- 
polized roses for his own enjoyment; saying, ‘I am 
the King of Sultans, and the rose is the king of 
sweet-scented flowers; therefore each of us is most 
worthy of the other for a companion.’ The rose, in 
his time, was seen nowhere but in his palace: dur- 
ing the season of this flower he wore rose-coloured 
clothes ; and his carpets, &c. were sprinkled with 
rose-water. * * 


* An anecdote may be added to show the estima- 


that Rowh Ibn Hatim, the governor of the province 
of Northern Africa, was sitting one day, with a female 
slave, in an apartment of his palace, when a eunuch 
brought him a jar full of red and white roses, which 
a man had offered as a present. He ordered the 
eunuch to fill the jar with silver in return; but his 
concubine said,‘O my lord, thou hast not acted 
equitably towards the man; for his present to thee 
is of two colours, red and white.’ The Emeer replied, 
‘Thou hast said truly; and gave orders to fill the 
jar for him with silver and gold (dirhems and deenars) 
intermixed.—_Some persons preserve roses during the 
whole of the year, in the following manner. They 
take a number of rose-buds, and fill with them a new 
earthen jar, and, after closing its mouth with mud, 
so as to render it impervious to the air, bury it in the 
earth. Whenever they want a few roses, they take 
out some of these buds, which they find unaltered, 
sprinkle a little water upon them, and leave them 
for a short time in the air, when they open, and 
appear as if just gathered. * * Roses are announced 
for sale in the streets of Cairo by the cry of ‘ The 
rose was a thorn: from the sweat of the Prophet it 
blossomed ! in allusion to a miracle recorded of Mo- 
hammad. ‘When I was taken up into heaven,’ 
said the Prophet, ‘some of my sweat fell upon the 
earth, and from it sprang the rose; and whoever 
would smell my scent, let him smell the rose.’ In 
another tradition it is said, ‘The white rose was 
created from my sweat on the night of the Mearaj ; 
and the red rose, from the sweat of Jabraeel; and 
the yellow rose, from the sweat of El-Burék.’ The 
Persians take especial delight in roses; sometimes 
spreading them as carpets or beds on which to sit or 
recline in their revellings. But there is a flower 
pronounced more excellent than the rose; that of 
the Egyptian privet, or Lawsonia inermis. Mo- 
hammad said, * The chief of the sweet-scented flowers 
of this world and of the next is the fighiyeh ;’ and 
this was his favourite flower. I approve of his taste; 
for this flower, which grows in clusters somewhat 
like those of the lilac, has a most delicious fragrance. 
But, on account of discrepancies in different tradi- 
tions, a Muslim may, with a clear conscience, prefer 
either of the two flowers next mentioned. The Pro- 
phet said of the violet, * The excellence of the extract 
of violets, above all other extracts, is as the excel- 
lence of me above all the rest of the creation: it is 
cold in summer, and hot in winter:’ and, in another 
tradition, ‘ The excellence of the violet is as the ex- 
cellence of el-Islaim above all other religions.” A 
delicious sherbet is made of a conserve of sugar and 
violet-flowers. ‘The myrtle is the rival of the violet. 
* Adam,’ said the Prophet, ‘ fell down from Paradise 
with three things; the myrtle, which is the chief of 
sweet-scented flowers in this world ; an ear of wheat, 
which is the chief of all kinds of food in this world ; 
and pressed dates, which are the chief of the fruits 
of this world.’ The anemone was monopolized for 
his own enjoyment by Noamén Ibn E]-Mundhir 
(King of El-Heereh, and contemporary of Moham- 
mad), as the rose was afterwards by El-Mutawekkil. 
Another flower much admired and celebrated in the 
East is the gilliflower. There are three principal 
kinds ; the most esteemed is the yellow, or golden- 
coloured, which has a delicious scent both by night 
and day ; the next, the purple, and other dark kinds, 
which have a scent only in the night; the least 
esteemed, the white, which has no scent. The yellow 
gilliflower is an emblem of a neglected lover. The 
narcissus is very highly esteemed. Galen says,‘ He 
who has two cakes of bread, let him dispose of one 
of them for some flowers of the narcissus ; for bread 
is the food of the body, and the narcissus is the food 
of thesoul.’ Hippocrates, too, gave a similar opinion. 
The following flowers complete the list of those cele- 
brated as most appropriate to add to the delights of 
wine :—the jasmine, eglantine, Seville-orange-flower, 
lily, sweet-basil, wild thyme, buphthalmum, chamo- 
mile, nenuphar, lotus, pomegranate-flower, poppy, 
ketmia, crocus or saffron, safflower, flax, the blossoms 
of different kinds of bean, and the almond. A sprig 
of Oriental willow adds much to the charms of a 
bunch of flowers, being the favourite symbol of a 
graceful female.” 

We hope to find room for a few more ex- 
tracts. 











tion of the rose in the mind of an Arab. It is said 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PELL RECORDS, 


Ovr readers will, no doubt, remember the obliga- 
tions we are all under to Mr. Devon, for his * Issues 
of the Exchequer.’ (See Athen. Nos. 453, and 503, 4.) 
Such documents are the life-blood of history: they 
not only offer the most authentic information as to 
many important facts and circumstances unknown 
before, but throw the light of truth on others which, 
from ignorance or prejudice, may have been misre- 
presented, and often furnish, incidentally, many 
curious particulars of manners and customs now 
obsolete and forgotten. It was interesting, too, as 
we observed in our notice of Mr. Devon’s last volume, 
to see how perfectly these records illustrate, not 
merely the manners of the age, but of our monarchs, 
and generally confirm the popular and received opi- 
nion as to their characters. Thus, gifts of copes and 
dalmaticee, wax-lights and altar-cloths, figure conspi- 
cuously in the accounts of Henry the Third; pay- 
ments to judges, transcribers of public records, &c., 
in those of his son and successor; while in those of 
Edward the Third, we read, in every page, of money 
issued for the expenses of tournaments, for prizes to 
victors, &c. The government, however, content with 
having directed public attention to the nature and 
character of these records, has decided to discon- 
tinue the publication; and Mr. Devon, who had 
made preparations for publishing a volume relating 
to Charles the First and Second, and including the 
Commonwealth, has most obligingly offered such 
papers as he had transcribed, for our use. The col- 
lection before us extends from 1625 to 1629, but we 
have a few extracts of an earlier and a later period. 
We shall make our selections generally with refer- 
ence to subjects, so as to mass together those of a 
like nature ; but our first is a solitary document. It 
is a full and particular account of the cost of getting 
up and performing what Gifford calls a “ humourous 
trifle.” In proof, however, of our assertion, how the 
personal tastes and habits of our monarchs peep out 
in these documents, we may observe, that if both 
dates and names were omitted, no informed reader 
could hesitate to refer it to the reign of James the 
First:— 

The bill of Account of the hole charges of the Queen’s Mas 
Maske at Christmas, 1610, 
£. 6 4 
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jtem for 128 yeards of fustian to lyne theire coats, & s. d. 
att 10d. the yeard 6 
jtem for 87 ownces of coper ‘lace, at 18d. the 
, and 6 ownces at 20d. the ownce, used 
forthe ll ree and hoodes, wth shoues okt 
for 24 yeards of ‘ribana to beare their lutes, 
att 12d. the yeard, and one dozen at 2d. the 


= to the taylor for making those gownes and 


E.. to the il preests ‘to buye ‘their silke stock- 

ings and shoues, at 2/. a peece ° 
for 3 yeards of flesh collored satten for 

Cupid’s coat and hose, at 14s. the yeard 

Item for 26 yeards of callico to lyne the preestes 
hoods, at 20d. the yeard .. 

Item to the taylor for making and furnishing of 
Cupid’s suite wth lace and _— 0 

. £308 14 3 
Rewards to the persons aaa in the Maske. 

—_ to Mr. Benjamin Johnson, for his in- 
venti 

Item to ie. Inigo Johnes, for his pay nes and i in- 
vention . ) 

Item to Mr. ‘Alfonso, for making the songes . 

Item to Mr. Johnson, for setting the songs to the 
lutes 

Item to Thomas Lupo, for setting the dances to 
the violins 

Item to Mr. Confesse, for teaching all the dances 

fo Mr. Bochan, for teaching the ladies the foot- 
ingof2dances' . 20 

tothe 12 musicions, that were preestes, that songe 
and playe 

Item to the 12 other lutes that suplied, and wih 
fluts 12 

Item to the 10 violencas that continualy practiz- 
edto the Queen .. 20 

Item to four more that were added att ‘the Ma aske 4 

Item to 15 musitions that played to the —_ and 
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fooles 20 0 0 
Item to 13 hoboyes and sackbutts os lw 0 0 
—— - 5 boys, that is, 3 Graces, Sphyt nks, and 

Cupid 0 0 0 
Item to the 12 fooles ‘that danced i .-» BOs 
Sma.... £292 0 0 
Disburs. ...Suma totalis is --- GO 14 3 
Receipt....Whereof ther is receaved 400 0 0 


So the wardrobe being not 

yet discharged, ther re- 

maines to be allowed .. 200 14 3 

There was received from the King’s wardrobe 

of Sir Roger Aston, 

Imprimis of severall collered taffite, for 12 fooles 

and 3 Graces, 524 ells, att 17s. the ell 448 3 
Item of crimson taffite, for the 11 preestes, 

amounting to 55 els, and Mr. Confesse his 


Remaines \ 


coate, being in the number att 17s. the ell 4615 0 
Item of Matched Satten, for the preestes hoods 

and gorgetts, 26 yeards 3 quarters, at 15s. the 

yeard 1919 9 
Item of taffite sarsnett, for scarffs to girde their 

gownds, being 18 ells, att 8s. the ell 7 40 


Sma....£118 7 ‘0 
Memorandum, that this last sum of 1187. 7s. is to be al- 
lowed to Sir Roger Aston, Knight, over and above the other 
foresayd sume of 6007. 14s. 3d. 


(Signed) T. Suffolke, E. Worcester. 

We shall now proceed to the reign of Charles the 
First; and our first selection will have reference to 
art and artists. One or two of the extracts were given 
heretofore by Mr. Devon, in the Preface to his first 
volume, as specimens of the nature of the documents. 

“By order dated 20th June, 1626.—To Daniel 
Mittens, His Majesty's picture drawer, the sum of 
1202, in full satisfaction for a copy of Titian’s great 
Venus, by him made and delivered in at Whitehall. 

“ By order dated 18th November, 1626.—To 
Nicholas Breott, a French graver, the sum of 1001, 
due to him for providing sundry particulars, by him 
bought by His Majesty’s commandment, needful and 
necessary for the making of stamps to stamp certain 
pieces of largess of gold and silver, made in memory 
of His Majesty's coronation, as also for his labour and 
painstaking in making and graving certain punsons 
for the shaping of His Majesty's picture, and the 
other device upon the said pieces of largess; and 
likewise for the making of a little signet for His 
Majesty, remaining in his own custody. 

“ By order dated 8th of November, 1627—To 
Daniel Mittens, His Majesty’s painter, the sum of 
100/., &c., for three pictures by him made for His 
Majesty’ 's use. 

“ By order dated 9th March, 1628.—Unto Goret 
Van Hanthorst and Cornelius V room, painters, the 
sums following, for so much due unto them for work 
done for His Majesty, and for sundry pictures—viz. 
to the said Van Hanthorst the sum of 420/, and to 
the s1id Vroom the sum of 80/., without account, &e. 

“By order dated 12th March, 1628.— Unto 
Philipp Burlamachi, the sum of 1,5002., imprest upon 
his account, for certain statues by him delivered to 
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His Majesty, for which His Majesty hath bargained 
| and contracted with him to pay him the said sum, 
“ By order dated the 23rd of March, 1629.—To 

| Endymion Porter, Esq., one of the grooms of His 

| Majesty’s bed-chamber, the sum of 78/., for one pic- 
| ture of the story of Reynoldo and Amida, bought by 
4 him of Monsieur V andick, of Antwerpe, and deliver- 

ed to His Majesty without account, &c. 
| “ By order dated 15th July, 1629.—Unto Daniel 
0} Mittens, painter, as well 120/, for a great picture of 
His Majesty, and a picture of the queen and the 
dwarf; and 20/. in part of 951. for a picture of Queen 
Mary, and a small picture of Prince Henry, made by 
him for His Majesty. 

“ By order dated 3rd of August, 1629.—After my 
harty commendations, whereas His Majesty hath 
made a contract and bargain with Daniel Rye for 
certain pictures and statues, for the which he is to 
pay unto the said Daniel the sum of 11,5002, and 
hath given order for the preparing of a privy seal for 
the said sum unto Phillip Burlamachi, or to such 
others as he shall appoint. Now, forasmuch as the 
said privy seal is not yet passed, and that it present 
occasion for the issueing and paying of 1000/. to 
PompeioCallendrin, the assign of Phillip Burlamachi, 
upon that account, these are to pray and require you 
to draw up an order for the issueing of 1000/7. unto the 
said Pompeio, until the aforesaid privy seal can be 
procured, which shall be effected with all possible 
speed that may be, and for so doing this shall be your 
warrant. So I rest your very loving friend, R. Wes- 
ton. Nov. 20, 1629.—To my very loving friend, Sir 
Robert Rye, Knight, Auditor of His Majesty’s Re- 
ceipt, Ke. 

“ By order dated 25th November, 1629.—To 
Richard Greenburie, the sum of 100/., for so much 
due to him for guilding of divers ofthe frames of His 
Majesty's pictures at Whitehall.” 

We now jump to the years 1635, 6, and 7. 

“ By order, 26th June, 1635.—To Hubrecht 
Sueur, the sum of 270/. for these several pieces by 
him made and delivered by His Maj¥’* command— 
viz. the image of His Majy’* own head, in brass, for 
the town of Portsmouth, at the rate of 50/.; and 
one other like image, in brass, sent to Ireland, at the 
like rate of 50/.; one other of Seneca’s head, in 
brass, at the rate of 30/.; the image of the head of 
Marcellus, at the rate of 30/.; the statue of Mercu- 
rius, in brass, at the rate of 100/.; and a bust of 
Nero’s head, in marble, at the rate of 101, amount- 
ing in the whole to 2702. 

“Further payments of 280/. for a great statue, in 
brass, of Hercules holding # child in his arm, and for 
the buying and bringing over for His Maj)’* use, the 
‘mould of the figure Lacoon.’ 

“ 1007. to Sir Fras Kynaston, Regent of the house 
in Comodn Garden, common called ‘Museum Mi- 
nerve,’ being for the furtherance of the studies and 
exercises of the youth of this kingdom. 

“ 1656.—John Van Belcambe, in part of 3007. 
for disbursement, work, and pains, in making several 
pictures of the French King and Queen, and divers 
other great personages in France, by His Majesty’s 
special command, 2001. 

“ 1636.—Francis Cleyne (or Cleque), in full of 
4831., for drawing sundry pictures and other services, 
by His Majesty’s command, 2837. 

“1636.—Nicholas Cross, gent., of free gift, for 
copying pictures in Spain, 1107. 

* May, 1637._S" Peter Reubens, Knight, in full 
satisfaction for certain pictures by him sold to His 
Majesty, 3,000/. 

* Aug. 1637._Sir Anthony Vandike, Knight, in 
part of 1,200/., for certain pictures by him delivered 
to His Majesty’s use, 900/. 

“ May, 1637..-Hubrecht le Sueur, for the statue 
of Cleopatra, in brass, which he hath delivered unto 
His Majesty, 2007. 

“ Aug. 1637..—-More to him, in part of 720/., for 
divers brass heads, statues, and images, by him made 
and delivered unto His Majesty, 3007. 

“ July, 1637._Arthur Hopton, Esq., late agent in 
Spain, in full of 6917. 5s., by him paid to Michael de la 
Croix, painter, by His Majesty’s command, 3131. 5s.” 

What follows, has generally some reference to the 
personal expenditure of the monarch. We confess, 
we can find no trace among these documents of that 
“economy” which Hume tells us was among the 
“especial” virtues of Charles, It is very true, that 





his father left him encumbered with debts, and that 

some of the payments are for things supplied to 

James; but this fact only made prudence a matter 

of more urgent necessity ; and, considering the em- 

barrassment of his Exchequer, and the consequent 
sale of crown lands and peerages, with forced loans, 

ship-money, and other disreputable expedients to 
raise money to which he had recourse, we think 
some of these costly baubles might have been dis- 

pensed with. Such Issues, however, tend to show 
how it was that Charles was so early and so con- 
stantly perplexed for money. The following entries 
of some of the payments for jewellery occur within 
eighteen months:—On the 25th of March, 1626, 
there is an order to pay Sir John Eyre 2,000/., “ the 
price of a diamond of the weight of twelve carrates,” 

given by his late Majesty to the French Ambassador. 
On the 17th of April, to John Aston, His Majesty's 
goldsmith, 1102, in part of 3,053/. 6s. 4d., [on the 
26th July, 1628, this debt had increased, or another 
been incurred, to the amount of 6,866/. 16s. O4d.] 

for gold and silver plate bought for His Majesty’s 
use, and for chains of gold, medals, and other things, 
given to ambassadors. On 19th of May, 200/. to the 
Duke of Buckingham, “ for a chain of gold provided 
by His Majesty’s direction, and sent by His Majesty 
as a present toa Dutch captain.” On the 25th of 
May, to “ the Lady Theodocia Dudley, wife to Ed- 
ward Lord Dudley, 500/., in part of 1,700/, due 
unto her for a rich diamond, sold and delivered for 
His Majesty’s use.” On the 3rd of June, to Dame 
Elizabeth Moreton, widow of Sir Albert Moreton, 
“the sum of 800/., in part of 2,000/., in full satis- 
faction of and for a fair diamond ring, bought by His 
Majesty of her, and bestowed upon the ambassador 
lately employed from the King of Sweden; as also 
the sum of 4002. in full satisfaction of and for a fair 
jewel, set with many diamonds, bought of her, and 
bestowed upon the ambassador lately employed from 
the elector of Brandenburg.” On the 20th of Sep- 
tember, “to Sir Maurice Abbott, 2,000/., in part of 
4,0001. in full payment and satisfaction of the sum 
of 8,000/., due to him for a diamond cut in fassets, 
and set in a collett,” for His Majesty’s use ; the re- 
maining 4,000/. “to be paid out of the money of the 
second payment of the portion of His Majesty’s 
dearest consort.” On the 29th of December, to 
Henry Garway, Esq., 2,000/., for “ one large, thick 
table diamond, set in a collett of gold, which he sold 
and delivered to His Majesty.” On the 16th of 
January, to the Earl of Pembroke, late Lord Cham- 
berlain, 6,400/., in full of 8,400/., “ for sundry jewels, 
disposed of by him for His Majesty’s service, accord- 
ing to such directions as he hath received from His 
Majesty.” On the 12th of June, 1627, to Robert 
Hooke, goldsmith, 900/., “for a garter and two 
Georges, which His Majesty hath sent to the Prince 
of Orange.” On the 28th of August, to Charles 
Herbert, 1,000/., “ for a fair George, set full of dia- 
monds, lately sold unto His Majesty.” On the 3rd 
of September, to Sir Morrice Abbott 4,000/., in 
further payment of the 8,000/., due for the diamond 
cut in fassetts, and set in a collett, before mentioned; 
and on the 4th of September, 2,000/., in full pay- 
ment. On the 6th of October, to Philip Jacobson, 
300/., “for a diamond hatband, bought of him by 
His Majesty ;” and a further sum of 100/., in full of 
2,100/., “ for a jewel, bought of him by His Majesty, 
the same being a picture case of gold, set with seven 
great, and fourteen small diamonds, cut in fassets ;” 
and on the same day, to Edward Sewster, goldsmith, 
1,500/., being “ the price of a ring, with a fair table 
diamond,” “ which His Majesty did bestow upon His 
Majesty’s dear consort Queen Mary’s Bisshop ;” and 
to Philip Jacobson, jeweller, 3,480/., “ due unto him 
for jewels, by him delivered for his said late Majes- 
ty’s service, and for a George, set with diamonds, 
and for a diamond, set in a ring of gold, likewise de- 
livered for his said late Majesty’s service, and for one 
great jewel, bought of him by His Majesty.” And on 
the 27th of October, to the Earl of Pembroke, 
*4001., in part of 2,000/., residue of the sum of 
10,0002. in full satisfaction of a ring, bought by His 
Majesty of the Earl of Holland, and of other jewels, 
bought of Philip Jacobson, jeweller, and a jewel 
bought of William Rogers, goldsmith, amounting in 
the whole to the sum of 10,400/.” The following 
entry, though of a later date, has reference to jewels 





bought during this period—* By order 1 July 1628, 
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to Henry Ellowes, 1,300/. for a bracelet which His 
Majesty bought of him, and bestowed upon his 
dearest consort the Queen, for a new year’s guift, at 
Xmas, 1626.” 

Our next extracts will be miscellaneous, The 
reader must observe, that the new year then began 
on the 25th of March. 

“ Memorandum.—By order dated 13 February, 
1625, and entered 17th February, containing the sum 
of 4,300. 10s., to John Caill, Treasurer General of 
His Majesty’s dearest consort the Queen, in full of 
8,3002. 10s., to be taken to him and for His Majesty’s 
dearest consort’s use and service, being after the rate 
of 15,000. per annum, which His Majesty is pleased 
to allow from such time as she arrived into this 
kingdom, which was at the Castle of Dover the 12th 
June last, 1625, until New Year’s day next ensuing. 

“ By order dated 30th January, 1626.—To Alyce 
Thyne, or her assignees, the sum of 15/. 16s., due 
unto her for the dietts and lodging of Can O’Donnell 
and Hugh O’Rourke, two Irish gentlemen, who were 
detained and kept within this realme by His Ma- 
jesty’s special commandment. The same being in 
full satisfaction of all moneys due unto her from the 
said Can O’Donnell and Hugh O’Rourke, and in full 
discharge of all monies due or to be due unto them, 
uppon their allowances of 100/, per annum, unto 
each of them. 

“ By order dated the 27th of February, 1626.— 
To Philip Burlamachi, merchant, the sum of 10002, 
to be by him made over unto Sir John Ashburnham, 
Knight, Master of the Household to His Majesty's 
dearest sister the Lady Elizabeth, Electrice Pallatine 
of the Rhyne, for the defraying of the charges of Her 
household expenses for this present month of Feb- 
tuary, 1626; the said Burlamachi being to bring 
unto the Auditor of His Majesty’s Receipt, acquit- 
tances under the hand of the said Sir John Ash- 
burnham, testifying the receipt thereof. 

“ By order dated 12 April, 1626.—To Sir Robert 
Sherley, Knight, now residing with His Majesty as 
an Ambassador from the King of Persia, the sum of 
600/., to be taken to him in full payment and satis- 
faction of all manner of claimes and demands what- 
soever, to be made for or in respect of the privie 
seal aforesaid, and his allowance of 401. a week, pay- 
able by virtue thereof for his diet and entertainment, 
without accompt, imprest, or other charge to be sett 
uppon him for the same. 

* By order dated 16th April, 1626.—To Dodmore 
Cotton, Esq., one of the gentlemen of His Majesty’s 
Privy Chamber, whom His Majesty hath resolved to 
send as his Ambassador unto the King of Persia, the 
sum of 500/., which we think fit and necessary to 
impress unto him by way of advance upon his enter- 
tainment of 40s. by the day, the same to be defalked 
upon his said entertainment. 

“ By order dated 17th April, 1626.To Dudley 
Carleton, Esq., the sum of 700/., the same to be by 
him paid over unto Phillip de Crique, called La 
Roche, for His Majesty’s secret service. 

“ By order dated 26th April, 1626.—To Sir Henry 
Vane and Sir Marmaduke Darrell, Knight, Coferers 
of His Majesty’s Household, the sum of 300/., in 
part of 1,000/. of the sum of 3,000/., by way of im- 
prest upon account for defraying the debts and ex- 
pences of the Duchess of Chevreux. 

“ By order dated 15th May, 1626.—To Sir Henry 
Vane and Sir Marmaduke Darrell, Knights, Cofferers 
of His Majesty’s Household, the sum of 2557. 0s. 4d., 
in full of 5551. 0s. 4d., by them disbursed for the de- 
fraying of the expenses of His Majesty’s iourney to 
Plymouth. 

“ By order dated 20th May, 1626.—To Sir Henry 
Vane and Sir Marmaduke Darrell, Knights, Cofferers 
of His Majesty’s Household, the sum of 1,000/., in 
full of 4,000/. imprest towards the defraying of the 
diets and entertainments of the Duke of Chevreux, 
Marquis de Fiatt, and Monsieur de Villean Cleres, 
late Ambassadors extraordinary from the French 
King. 

“ By order dated 22nd May, 1626.—To Simon 
Van Cranvelt, and Rubartha his daughter, the sum 
of 100/., as of His Majesty’s free gift and reward, 
in consideration of the attendance and science of 
John Van Cranvelt, deceased, son of the said Simon, 
who, by the procurement of Sir Dudley Carleton, 
Knight, Vice Chamberlain of His Majesty’s House- 
hold, late Ambassador resident with the States of the 





United Provinces in the Low Countries, did repair 
hither from those parts, and was employed by His 
Majesty for the making and working of fortifications 
within the kingdom until the time of his decease. 
The same to be paid without any account, imprest, 
or other charge to be set upon the said Simon Van 
Cranvelt, and Rubertha, or either of them, for the 
said sum or any part thereof. 

“ By order dated 22nd May, 1626.—To Sir John 
Bath, Knight, lately employed into the realm of 
Ireland for His Majesty’s special affairs, the sum of 
100/., in part of 2007. in reward for his charge and 
pains taken in that service, after the rate of 20s. per 
day. 

“ By order dated 26th May, 1626.To Thomas 
Mynne, Esq., Knight Herbinger, the sum of 
2541, 18s. 4d., in full satisfaction for his charges in 
receiving and entertaining of ambassadors from 
foreign parts, and for attendances at Dover and other 
removes upon His Majesty and the Queen, and at- 
tending the Parliament at Oxford, and for charges in 
taking up lodging in Westminster for the train of the 
Queen, and for other like services, without account, 
imprest, or other charge, to be set upon him, his heirs, 
executors, administrators, or assigns, for the same. 

“By order dated Ist June, 1626.—To John 
Stewart, of Coldingham in the Kingdom of Scotland, 
Esq., the sum of 50/., as parcel of the sum of 5,000/., 
granted to him freely and absolutely of free gift, 
without account, to be received and taken out of 
divers sums mentioned in a schedule due to His 
Majesty, being parcel of the sum of 8217. 8s. 9d., 
being of the nature of the said debts paid into the 
receipt of His Majesty’s Exchequer, appearing by a 
certificate thereof under the hands of Anthony 
Rouse, Esq., Clerk of the Pipe in the Exchequer, 
dated the 17th of December last, 1625; whereof 
already received 5002. 

“ By order dated 15th June, 1626.—To the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Montgomie, Keeper of His 
Majesties Pallace of Westminster, as well the sum of 
751. 19s. 6d., by him laid out in Saint James’s Park 
and Spring Garden, for keeping and feeding His 
Majesties foreign beasts and fowls in his custody 
there for one whole year ended the last of March, 
1625, appearing, by a book of the particulars thereof 
subscribed by his Lordship, and signed and allowed 
by me the Lord Treasurer, as also the sum of 
136/. 0s. 44d., by his Lordship likewise laid out in 
doing of sundry needfull reparations about the said 
Parke and Spring Garden for one whole year 
ended at the feast aforesaid, appearing, by a like 
book of the particulars thereof subscribed by the 
principal officers of the works, and signed and allowed 
as aforesaid. 

* By order dated 4th July, 1626.—To Sir William 
Heyden, Knight, Lieutenant of His Majesty’s Ord- 
nance, the sum of 1,520/. for the charge of certain 
forged iron cases, with fire-work water mines and 
water petards, with boats to conduct fire engines 
under water, appointed to be made ready for His 
Majesty’s present service, by warrant from the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Earl of Totness, appearing 
by an estimate thereof under the hands of the prin- 
cipal officers of the Ordnance. 

“ By order dated 25th July, 1626.Unto Doctor 
Harvie the sum of 100/., as of His Majesty’s free gift, 
for his pains and attendance about the person of His 
Majesty’s late dear father, of happy memory, in the 
time of his sickness. 

“By order dated 1st August, 1626...Unto Phillipp 
Jacobson and others of London, merchants, the sum 
of 1662/. 10s. in full payment and satisfaction for 
the chests of Spanish royalls, amounting in sterling 
money to that sum brought out of Spain in a Scottish 
ship called the Gift of God, and seized to His 
Majesties use in the harbour of Dover, as goods be- 
longing to the subjects of the King of Spaine, there- 
upon brought into the Mint into the Towerof London, 
and there coined, and the proceed thereof paid into 
the receipt of the Exchequer, and employed for His 
Majesty’s service: which said three chests of royals 
were consigned to the said Jacobson and others, as 
their proper goods, and they were the true and law- 
full proprietors thereof, and so adjudged by the Court 
of Admiraltie at Dover. 

“ By order dated 23rd August, 1626.—_To Fran- 
cisco Vercelini the sum of 400/., for defraying of the 
charges of the diets of the Dutches of Tremoille and 





her company, after the rate of 301. by the day, to begin 
the 11th day of this instant August, according to, 
certificate thereof, under the hands of Sir 
Edmonds, Knight, Treasurer of His Majesties House. 
hold, and Sir John Suckling, Knight, Comptroller of 
the same. 

“By order dated 18th October, 1646._T) 
Nicholas Briott, the sum of 1002. appearing to be 
due and reasonable for his charge and pains in maki 
and graving His Majesty’s Great Seal of England in 
silver, according to a pattern and model thereof by 
him made, and by His Majesty approved. 

“By order dated 6th December, 16267, 
Edmond Tavernor, Esq., the sum of 400/., to be dis. 
bursed by him for necessary provisions to be made 
and used in the maske of His Majesty's deareg 
consort, Queen Mary, shortly to be performed. 

“ By order dated 24th April, 1627.—To the Lord 
Soubize, Duke of Trontenay, and peer of France 
the sum of 200/., as parcel of his annuity or yearly 
pension of 1,2001, payable monthly, during such 
term as he shall abide within this realm, or in His 
Majesty’s service, and for such further time after 
wards as His Majesty shall think fit to allow the 
same, and due for two months ended the 10th day of 
this present April, 1627. 

“ By order dated 25th April, 1627.To Thomas 
Hooker, His Majesty’s tennis court keeper, at His 
Majesty’s house of Saint James's, the sum of 4001, 
in part of 7987. 3s. 2d., in full satisfaction for so 
much due unto him, as well for monies laid out by 
him for balls and other necessaries about the said 
tennis court for His Majesty’s use and service, as for 
money by His Majesty lost unto him at play there 
without account, &c. 

“ By order dated 28th April, 1627—To Robert 
Wood, the sum of 2391. 13s. 6d., in part of 
4391. 13s. 6d., for so much by him disbursed for his 
charge in a journey to the King of Poland and the 
Prince his son, to whom the late King James was 
pleased to send the said Robert Wood, with a present 
of six cormorants (over and above 60/. impressed to 
him towards the said charges), appearing by his bill 
of the particulars thereof, rated and allowed by the 
Earl of Pembroke, late Lord Chamberlain of His 
Majesty’s Household. 

‘* By order dated 4th May, 1627.To Ann Smith, 
the sum of 50/., without account, &c., in full satis 
faction of and for the price of a lute, by her sold to 
His Majesty’s dearest consort, Queen Mary. 

“By order dated 5th May, 1627.To Captain 
Nathaniel Taylor, the sum of 2002, in part of the 
arrear of the entertainment due to him for his em- 
ployment as Lieutenant of the Ordnance, in the ex- 
pedition to Cadz, being omitted in the list of the 
train of artillary for that service, &c. According to 
an order of His Majesty’s Privy Council.” 

Here we must conclude for the present. These 
extracts tend to confirm Clarendon’s assertion rather 
than Hume’s, that the “bounty” of Charles, and 
“the many costly instances of his favour,” bestowed 
on persons near him, tended, among other things, to 
exhaust the Exchequer. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have before us the October number of the 
British and Foreign Review. In our gossipings on the 
successive avatars of contemporary journalists, we have 
neither space, nor, in general, inclination, to criticize 
the critics. Our design in these brief notices is prin- 
cipally to make our readers acquainted with the 
matters which engage the literary world ; and some- 
times, perhaps, to seek an occasion for stimulating 
the public mind on some point of major interest to 
society at large, on which mankind needs a flapper. 
Within these limits, we find little to notice in the 
number now before us. The leading public subjects 
on which it treats are—the designs of Russia in the 
East,—Prussian religious affairs,—Belgian com- 
merce,—French railroads,—and (shall we add) 
Chateaubriand’s version of Count Hilt’s campaign! 
Among these articles we are inclined to assign our 
preference to the Belgian exposé, as at once the most 
important and the most clearly treated. ‘The cit- 
cumstance that Belgium,—so long the bloody arena 
of European contention,—has been converted into 4 
focus of successful industry and human happiness, is 
perhaps the most flattering event that can be adduced 
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in behalf of modern diplomacy. It is a noble justi- 

feation of the much-abused Protocolists, and the 

pest reply that can be made to the calumniators of 

jan revolution, and of free governments in 

But it is, above all, worthy of note, asa 

picture of society under an aspect, as rare as it is de- 
to behold. 

We may as well take this opportunity for redeem- 
sg our omission of all notice of the ninth number of 
the Dublin Review, which the state of our columns 

ted our discussing at the time of its publica- 
ton, On the first appearance of this journal, we 
satisfaction at the establishing of a pro- 
jssed organ of Catholic opinion, and we are neither 
jsed nor dissatisfied at the sectarian direction 
iven to its articles. We desire nothing better than 
that every thought which passeth through the human 
nindshould become public property, and lie open to 
vestigation. We are not therefore displeased to 
qeounter in the present number a vigorous defence 
gfthe Roman church from the imputation of having 
uted the immortal Galileo. The paper is ela- 
porate, ingenious, and, on some points, successful. 
for our own parts, indeed, we have long been aware 
ofa wide difference between the private sentiments 
of the more eminent churchmen, in those days, and 
their conduct as a corporate body towards literature 
md philosophy. We can collect even from Drink- 
yater's memoir, of which the reviewer speaks with 
ach bitterness, as wrongfully protestant, that Galileo 
yas heated, imprudent, and provoking in his conduct 
ofthe controversy ; that the heads of the church were 
disposed to shield him from the persecution of in- 
frior spirits, as long as active measures of restraint 
quld be avoided ; and even that, in the end, their 
dealings with him might have been more cruel, with- 
out transcending the usages then established for the 
repression of hostile opinions. But this is a very 
diferent matter from an acquittal of the church as 
toits imputed assumption of infallibility in matters 
philosophy ; and in that particular, we must own 
the article to be, in our eyes, a failure. It is suffi- 
cient to peruse the terms of Galileo's sentence, to 
be convinced of the church’s design to denounce 
the dogma itself, and to restrict its dissemination. 
With what degree of forbearance the then living 
depositories of the church’s power treated the in- 
dividual—whether or no, in the intimacy of their 
om consciences, they believed his discovery to be 
philosophically true, and, believing it, either re- 
gded it as a matter of indifference, or as a dan- 
gerous innovation, are questions now of very inferior 
importance to the world. Neither, as Protestants, 
does it much concern us, to know whether the Co- 
pemican theory was regarded by the Catholic hier- 
achy as an heresy or no. The great, the all-impor- 
tant question is, the public pretension Of that body 
tomake their will the standard of universal truth ; 
and, under the plea of maintaining the unity of the 
church, to assume a control over the currency of 
human thought. On this point, we should desire, not 
oly that the Catholic church, but that all established 
churches, could stand acquitted; but history is an 
ubending material, and men’s minds are thoroughly 
made up on that point. It is sufficient, however, that 
the past is past—another spirit is abroad in these 
times; and we are well disposed to consider the 
reviewer's effort to whitewash the prosecutors of Ga- 
lileo as a repudiation of the principle of persecution, 
mther than as an attempt to throw dust into the 
eyes of Protestant Europe, regarding the real spirit 
of that transaction. 

The library of the late Von Reuss, who was for 
many years director of the library at Géttingen, and 
was the author of the well known ‘ Algemeines Re- 
pertorium’—a voluminous classed index to the 
memoirs of learned societies, and all literary or sci- 
entific periodicals—has been given by his represen- 
tatives to the University of Tiibingen, on condition 
that it shall be kept apart, and named after its 
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founder. It consists of about 7000 volumes, chiefly 
relating to literary history. The library of the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen has of late years increased so 
rapidly, both from donations of books, and the aug- 
mentation of its funds, that it may be now accounted 
one of the most important public libraries in Ger- 
many. The same University has secured the ser- 
vices of Ewald, the celebrated Orientalist, and one 
of the proscribed seven of Gittingen. After a resi- 
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dence of some months in England, chiefly at Oxford, 
he has at length taken possession of his chair at 
Tiibingen, and commenced a course of lectures on 
the Sanscrit language. His fellow sufferer, the still 
more celebrated Jacob Grimm, now occupies the 
same apartment in Cassel, in which he commenced, 
twenty years ago, that work on the grammar of the 
German language, to which he owes his fame. The 
address of the Hessian estates to their government, 
in behalf of the brothers Grimm, has failed of 
success, so that they are suffered to remain conspi- 
cuous examples of the incompatibility of principles 
and place. 

The Emperor Nicholas, in return for the freedom 
of the city of Berlin voted him by the municipality, 
has founded an hospital in the Prussian capital for 
the reception of decayed citizens, to be called the 
Hospital of St. Nicholas. 

It is said, that Professor Steinheil, of Munich, has 
made great progress in the invention of electrical 
telegraphs. His mode of forming the elements of 
telegraphic language is, by the combinations, two by 
two, of small bells, of different tones, which are rung 
by the electrical apparatus. Communications made 
in this way can hardly escape even the most negli- 
gent observer. But the Professor has bethought him 
also of a method of recording the communications in 
a permanent manner, by the punctures of fine 
needles on a sheet of paper, moved by the same ap- 
paratus. In this way he can communicate about six 
words, without abbreviation, per minute, and with 
scarcely any possibility of mistake; distance, we 
presume, is of little account in the transmission of 
intelligence by electricity. The liberality of the 
King of Bavaria has enabled the Professor to continue 
his interesting experiments on the railroad between 
Nuremberg and Furth. 

It has been decided, in consequence, we believe, 
of the difficulty of engaging an efficient corps within 
any reasonable limits, that there shall be no Opera 
Buffa this winter. There is something else wanted 
besides a company, to contribute to the success of 
such an establishment—namely, a new composer ; 
Mozart, Rossini, and Dorinizetti, are better heard at 
the Great House in the Haymarket; and Ricci and 
Coppola, &c.—very dwarfs among the minnows— 
have too small an amount of merit and interest, for 
their works to fit the calibre of a nut-shell theatre. 











FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Turs is the busy season for the Annuals, and works 
of a higher character come forth grudgingly. One 
of the most important which has lately appeared, is 
Cranmer Revoking his Recantation, painted by F. P. 
Stephanoff,and engraved by James Egan. It would be 
strange indeed, if all trace were lost, even in this more 
masculine and ambitious picture, of the predilections 
of the artist, —as manifested in his mannerism, his end- 
less display of lace and velvet and feathers, audacious 
lovers, drowsy duennas, and saucy pages: accord- 
ingly, we could, if it were our cue, point out defects 
of a like character, the consequence of a long habit 
of indulging in such affectations; but, we had rather 
stimulate him to fresh exertion in the right path, and 
shall, therefore, merely commend the general group- 
ing of the picture, the breadth of its effects from the 
judicious management of its lights and shadows, and 
the earnest expression of many of the spectators. It 
is reasonably well engraved; and, in these days of 
controversy, will, we have no doubt, be welcome.— 
M. Steuben’s Buonaparte at Waterloo, engraved by 
Mrs. W. H. Simmons, maintains the artist’s reputation 
as one of the best existing painters of battles. There 
may be too much melo-dramatic action in the 
figures falling and shouting around “ le petit caporal ;” 
but this redundancy of gesticulation, besides being 
national, was, perhaps, necessary by way of contrast 
to the gloomy and motionless silence of the principal 
figure—with his louring brow and compressed lips— 
a faint index of mighty passions at work within. The 
engraving does credit to the skill of hand and artistic 
feeling of the lady by whom it has been completed: the 
etching, it seems, was the work of her husband.—Mr. 
Scanlan has published an exceedingly clever tinted 
outline of Beauty and Star, two of Her Majesty's state- 
coach horses, which have respectively reached the ripe 





horses to equestrian statues, the transition is natural. 

Mr. Wallace, in a lithograph, suggests 4 Style for 

the Equestrian Statue of the Duke of Wellington, plac 

ing our general, who bestrides his rampant charger in 

the helmet and trappings of an Achilles, at the foot 

of the steps which descend from the York column 

into the Park. Now, to have the effigy of our hero 

thus overlooked, would, we think, be productive of 
two-fold mischief, by making the monument to his 
glories a secondary object of interest, and thus placing 
the respectable column in question among the cate- 
gory of “ tall bullies,” upon whom satirists love to ex- 
ercise their wits.—The best print of the Coronation 
which we have yet seen—the only one, indeed, which 
aspires to any correctness of proportion as well as of 
arrangement—is Mr. Newcombe’s Interior of the Choir 
of Westminster Abbey, engraved in mezzotint by Mr. 
G. Saunders. The distance between the Throne 

of Homage and the steps by which the platform, 
where it stood, was ascended, has, perhaps, been a 
little increased for the sake of effect,—otherwise, the 
view, in which the spectator may be supposed to oc- 

cupy the chair of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons—with the entire gorgeous pageant before him 
—seems to us at once perfect and picturesque. The 
sovereign lady of that brilliant day appears again be- 
fore us, a victim to portraiture. In Mr. Lane’s deli- 
cate profile, delicately engraved by Thomson, the fea- 
tures are at once exaggerated, enlarged, and sharp- 
ened.—Mr. Stewart, whose work Mr. Reynolds has 
engraved, has placed her in a chair of state, attended 
by two ladies in waiting. His likeness of Her Ma- 
jesty is insipid and characterless, and her supporters 
are not to be recognized.—Those of our country 
readers who may not have had an opportunity of 
seeing the Bayaderes, will be glad to hear that a 
lithograph, by Miss Clarke, has appeared. It repre- 
sents them as grouped together in the poignard 
dance. Our present labour closes with two more 
portraits, a faithful lithograph of Mr. Crosse, by Mr. 
Weld Taylor, after Mr. Frederick Lane's drawing, 
and Mr. Harland’s somewhat formal half-length of 
the Rev. H. Stebbing, engraved in mezzotinto by 
Mr. Reynolds—a good likeness, however, of a very 
worthy man. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 








DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, THE MAID OF PALAISEAU; after which a 
DIVERTISEMENT ; and THE BRIGAND. 
Monday, a Chivalric Spectacle, entitled CHARLEMAGNE, in 
which Mr. Ducrow will appear. 





COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, THE TEMPEST; with a New Petite Comedy, 
called JEALOUSY ; and THE QUAKER. 
On Monday HAMLET; and THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
Tuesday HE TEMPEST. r 
Wednesday, THE LADY OF LYONS; with other Entertain- 


ments. 
Thursday, OTHELLO; and other Entertainments. 





Drury Lane.— The Maid of Palaiseau,’ an adap- 
tation of the well-known ‘ Gazza Ladra,’ was given 
at this house on Saturday. The original libretto, 
always an absurd one, was certainly not mended in 
the translation :—while the exceeding perfectness of 
the cast, in the recent performances of the Opera by 
the Italian company, must render any new distri- 
bution, however cleverly done, comparatively feeble. 
In one respect, however, the English has the ad- 
vantage over the foreign performance: that exquisite 
duet, ‘ Ebben per mia memoria,-—one of the gems 
of the opera—always omitted of late years at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, is given at Drury Lane. 

Covent Garven.—The restoration of the ‘ Tem- 
pest’ is one of the most welcome vindications of 
Shakespeare, for which we are indebted to Mr. Mac- 
ready; for fouler usage not even ‘ Lear’ and ‘ Richard 
the Third’ have received at the hands of the theatre; 
not only has it been subjected to the Procrustean 
operation of the clippers of the wings of genius, 
but they must needs engraft on the mutilations their 
own silly conceits. The toleration of such gratuitous 
impertinence can only be explained by the indiffer- 
ence of play-house audiences to the literature of the 
stage; four-fifths of those who have hitherto seen 
the ‘Tempest’ were, in all probability, ignorant of 
any other text. The *‘ Tempest,’ as a piece of dra- 
matic construction, is perhaps the most perfect ex- 
ample of the preservation of the unities of time and 





ages of twenty-three and twenty-seven y 


place; the whole action takes place on the island, 
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and is consecutive from first to last. We are no 
sticklers for the dramatic unities, in the abstract ; 
but it is impossible not to feel and admire the effect 
produced by the close coherence and instant progress 
of events in the performance. To this, as well as to 
the beauty of the poetry, the imaginative character 
of the scenes and incidents, and the variety and ori- 
ginality of the leading characters, is to be ascribed 
the charm that belongs to this fine dramatic romance, 


which is a model of construction for play-wrights of 


spectacle—we say “ of construction,” because that is 
the only imitable point. The scenic effects in the 
representation of the ‘ Tempest’ at Covent Garden, 
are well worthy of the present state of stage me- 
chanism. The opening scene is a fine animated 
picture—or series of pictures, rather—of a storm 
at sea, from the first flashes of lightning, and up- 
heaving of the billows, to the final catastrophe of the 
wreck. The wild and desert scenery of the island, 
the rocks and caves tinted with the hues of enchant- 
ment, and the visions, and transformations, are well 
managed, and harmonize so as to produce the effect 
of a whole. The strange and sweet noises, as if the 
atmosphere were musical, are so indicated, that the 
songs of Ariel seem the natural language of a spirit 
of the island; the. apparitions and evanishings of 
the “delicate Ariel” are also well contrived; she 
cleaves the air as if it were her proper element, 
And only par complaisance touches the ground. 

Miss P. Horton looks, acts, and sings the part de. 
lightfully. Some of the fine music of Purcell is lost 
by the restoration of the text—more, perhaps, than 
need be, and too much by all that is withheld. Mr. 
Macready’s Prospero is impressive by its reality ; we 
see, not a mere enchanter, but a sage accustomed to 
command, and who, raised by station and knowledge 
above his fellows, seems to exercise his “so potent 
art” as if it were a pastime; the tenderness he in- 
fused into the character gave a human heart to the 
mystic personage, and supplied the link of sympathy 
for his wrongs; in the scenes with Miranda we saw 
only the fond father and the devoted daughter. 
The way in which he speaks the fine passage be- 
ginning “ The cloud-capped towers,’’ proves the su- 
periority of a natural and simple delivery to the 
most pompous declamation ; it fell on the ear as if 
Prospero had then first conceived the idea. Miss H. 
Faucit and Mr. Anderson make a very proper pair 
of lovers, and the other characters are well repre- 
sented. Harley and Bartley are comical enough in 
the parts of Trinculo and Stephano, and G. Bennett 
looks a very savage monster of the satyr tribe—any- 
thing but “ fish-like” in aspect—and gives due em- 
phasis to the imprecations. Caliban, however, is 
hardly to be personated, any more than Ariel. 

At the Otympic, in addition to revivals of fa- 
vourite burlettas, a translation from the French, 
called *‘ The Printer’s Devil,’ has been produced, in 
which Keeley personates a poor printer, who de- 
nounces himself as the author of a political pamphlet 
in order to get the reward, and finds, to his horror, 
that he has got to refund the amount in the shape 
of a penalty, in addition to imprisonment in the 
Bastile. The fun is wholly composed by Keeley, who 
makes the audience sef up many laughs, and the 
faces of the audience pull repeated ‘proofs of his mirth- 
exciting humour. 








MISCELLANEA 


Spermatic Animalcules in Plants.—Some years ago, 
Professor Unger announced his discovery of animal- 
cules of the genus Vibrio, in what are called the 
anthers of a moss, belonging to the genus Sphagnum, 
Recently, M. Meyen, Professor of Vegetable Ana- 
tomy at Berlin, has met with the same phenomenon 
in the so-called anthers of Chara, Marchantia poly- 
morpha, and Hypnum argenteum. He describes the 
animalcules as contained singly in the interior of the 
mucilaginous cells of those bodies. When the little 
animal is completely formed, the partitions between 
the celis disappear, and the creatures are then seen, 
rolled up spirally, and packed along the sides of the 
pollen-thread. ‘The membrane bursts upon the ap- 
plication of water, when the animalcules are set 
free, and their large head is carried forward, curving 
and bending, while the slender tail remains adherent 
to the pollen-thread. Eventually, they become en- 
tirely free, unroll, and swim about in the water, the 








tail foremost. This latter is very slender, twice or 
thrice as long as the head, and is described as having 
a rapid and most curious motion. In some cases, the 
tail is so transparent, as to be hardly visible; but it 
is stained yellow by the application of iodine, which 
kills the animalcule, but reveals its structure. At the 
meeting of the Institute when these facts were men- 
tioned, Baron Humboldt, who was present, stated, 
that he and M. Miiller, the Professor of Anatomy at 
Berlin, had witnessed the phenomena described by 
Professor Meyen, and that the movements of the 
animalcules appeared to them analogous to those of 
many infusoria. 

The Suspension Bridge at Freyburg, the longest 
in the world, was completed and thrown open in 
1834, The engineer who constructed it is M. Chaley, 


of Lyons, Its dimensions, compared with those of 
the Menai bridge, are as follows :— 
Length. Elevation, Breadth. 
Freyburg «.......+.- - 905ft. 174ft 2vft. 
Meal... ccrccvecosss 580 130 25 


It is supported on four cables of iron wire, each 
containing 1056 wires, the united strength of which 
is capable of supporting three times the weight 
which the bridge will ever be likely to bear, or three 
times the weight of two rows of waggons, extending 
entirely across it. The cables enter the ground on 
each side obliquely for a considerable distance, and 
are then carried down vertical shafts cut in the rock, 
and filled with masonry, through which they pass, 
being attached at the extremity to enormous blocks 
of stone. The materials of which it is composed are 
almost exclusively Swiss; the iron came from Berne, 
the limestone masonry from the quarries of the Jura, 
the woodwork from the forest of Freyburg: the 
workmen were, with the exception of one man, 
natives who had never seen such a bridge before. 
It was completed in three years, at an expense of 
about 600,000f. (25,0007. sterling).—Hand-book for 
Switzerland. 

Sweden.—The Swedish government has recently 
published a military map, in which are figured the 
works of public utility, commenced, continued or 
finished under the reign of the present king, Charles- 
Jean Bernadotte. There are fifteen canals, eight 
ports and piers, eight roads, nine lines of defence, 
the expense of which has amounted to 77,177,095 fr., 
all furnished (without borrow ing) by the royal 
treasury. 

Fermentation an act of Vegetation. —M. Turpin has 
lately published his observations upon certain pheno- 
mena, which he considers sufficient to show, that the 
act of fermentation, concerning which chemists have 
been so much embarrassed, is owing to the rapid de- 
velopement of infusorial plants. He states, that all 
yeast, of whatever description, derives its origin from 
the separation from organic tissue, whether animal or 
vegetable, of sphericd i particles of extreme minute- 
ness, which particles, after a certain time, rise to the 
surface of the fluids in which they are immersed, and 
there germinate. Their germination is said to be 
caused by a certain amount of heat, and by contact 
with atmospheric air. The carbonic acid obtained 
by fermentation is ascribed to the infusorial plants. 
M. Turpin considers the act of adding yeast io 
liquids, when fermentation is languid, as equivalent 
to sowing millions of seeds ina favourable soil. He 
calls the yeast plant of beer Torula cerevisiae: he 
considers each infusion to have its peculiar plant, 
and he names the whole race of such beings Levu- 
rians. No doubt the yeast of beer consists of minute 
molecular matter, the particles of which are globular; 
and that those particles produce, from their sides, 
other particles like themselves, which eventually se- 
parate from the parent, but we do not know that 
they are therefore plants. 

Maclura.—The North American diccious tree 
named Maclura aurantiaca, is now growing in France, 
both male and female, and flowers in the Luxembourg 
garden, in the royal establishment at Neuilly, and 
at Avignon: its wood is said to be elastic, it is beau- 
tifully veined, of a deep yellow, a fine grain, and 
takes a beautiful polish, Numerous experiments 
have proved that its leaves are perfect substitutes for 
those of the mulberry, for the nourishment of silk- 
worms, making it a desirable object for cultivation, as 
it does not suffer from the severest cold, and flourishes 
even in a poor soil. The fruits are not edible, but 
the roots yield a fine yellow dye, 
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DUCATION, fe “the PROFESSION of , 
_ . g VIL he poy! Hy p 
entleman who 4 retired to the country from exer. 
cise of the above Profession. and who has taken roey 
into his family for the purpose of qualifying — ee act as 
Engineers, is willing to increase the number to 8 
Amongst the many advantages which it is conceived the op. 
portunity offers, may be name Economy, and relief from m those 
temptations to whic ung men are subjected at the mog 
critical period of their Hives! in great citie 
The terms are 180 guineas per annum for each Pupil. 
The : satisfactory references will be given, ‘at Will be 
require 
Further information may be had, and Prospectuses obtained, 
on application to Mr. John W eale, Architectural Library, Py 
High Hol essrs. ‘Troughton & Simms, Mathematical 
Instrument A a 125, Fleet-street; Mr. Bigg, Bookseller %, 
Parliament-street, Westminster, London. ’ 


REE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of KING 
EDWARD the SIXTH, in BIRMINGHAM. 

The Governors intend to appoint a DRAW NG MASTER, to 
teach Drawing and General Design, and to enter upon his 
duties after the Christmas Vacation. The hours of attendance 
in the School will be the same as those of the other masters, 
The salary will be 200/. per annum. 

Gentlemen who are disposed to offer themselves as Candj. 
dates, will be Bree to transmit their applications and testi. 
monials to J. Whately, Esq., Waterloo-street, Birmingh; 
the Secretary to the Governors, on or before the 15th bet 
November next. 

It is earnestl Sot ae that gentlemen will refrain from 
making personal application to the Governors. 


CHOOL of DESIGN for the EDUCATION 
of ARTISTS and INSTRUCTION of AMATEU Ree the 
THEORY and PRACTICE of DRAWING and PAIN 
possessing every requisite for the study of the human toe 
anatomically, as well as in its developement of perfect beauty, 
combined with the prine iples of Geometry, Optics, P erspective, 
and other branches of the Fine Arts, forming a Probationary 
School for the Royal Academy.—A Vacancy for a Pupil in the 
House.—Terms may be known at No. 6, Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury, corner of Streatham-street. 


ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT, OR PARTNERSHIP, 
O BOOKSELLERS and PRINTERS —Fa 
ALE, the STOCK and GOODWILL of a LONDON 
PRIN’ T PNGLOFE iC E, long established, with a good connexion, 
and conveniences for carrying on_a very large Business; to 
which are annexed Book Steck, Copyrights, and Stereoty 
Plates, by which, also, business is secured. ‘The whole to 
disposed of in_ consequence of the Proprietor being obliged, by 
ill health, to leave London ; or any gentleman of competent 
capabilities and capital will be treated with for a Partnership. 
Address (post paid) A. B., at Anderson Law Stationers, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF COINS, MANCHESTER, 
ESSRS. THOS. WINSTANLEY & SONS, 
of Liverpool, respectfully announce that they will SELL 
BY AUCTION. at the Large Room in the Exchange, Manches- 
ter.on MONDAY, October 29, 1838, and three following days, 
at Eleven o’clock each day, by order of the Executors, without 
the least reserve, the Extensive and highly-valuable Collection 
of COINS and MEDALS S, the genuine Erepesty of the late 
Tuomas HarpMavy, Esq. of Manchester, and collected by him, 
during many years, ‘with correct judgment, and at a consider. 
able expense. They comprise a series of British gold from Ed- 
ward III. to George IV., of silver from Alfred to the present 
time, including some rare Specimens of the Coinage of the Common 
wealth, British Copper Coinage ; Roman small,second, and large 
Brass and Silver; a few fine Greek Coins; valuable British and 
Foreign MEDALS, i in Silver and in Bronze, including those of 
Dassier, Mudie, and others, illustrative of history; toget 
with numerous and valuable — relating to Coins and Medals; 
Mahogany C ‘abinets, Casts, &c. 
To be viewed on Saturday, the 2th, and on the Mornings of 
Sale. Catalegues may be had of Messrs. Winstanley, Pater- 
noster-row, London; of Mr. ROBT. WINSTANLEY. aad at 
the Place of Sale, Manchester; and of Messrs. Thos. Winstan- 
ley-& Sons, Liverpool, price 6d. each ; and to prevent intrusion 
and injury to the property , nO person will be admitted to the 
view without a Catalogue. 


LAW BUSINESS IN FRANCE, 

Printed for Saunders & Benning, 43, Fleet-street; and for 
Galignani & Co. pe — whom may be had Mr. Okey's 
French Works. % 5th e 

HE LAW, USAGE, and CUSTOM affecting 
Commerc —~ and Civil Intercourse of the Subjects of Great 
Britain and Ir 
By CHARLES *OKEY. K.L.H., 35, Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 
Counsel to Her Britannic Majesty’ s Embassy, Paris. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CXXIV,, 
will be published way WEEK. 
mten 
1. Life and Writings of /-™ 
2. Loudon's Trees and Shrubs of Britain. 
Milman’s Edition of Gibbon. 
Spanish Bull-fights. 
Life of Earl St. Vincent. 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times. 
State of Crime in New South Wales. 
Life of Lord Clarendon. 
Nos. CXIX. and CXX., containing the Index of the 19 previous 
Volumes, will be published soon. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
EDITED BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. (“BOZ.” 2.) 
Now ready, handsomely bound, pris Sixteen Shillings, contain- 
ing numerous Illustrations by George Cruikshank, and up 
wards of 600 pages of letterp 
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London; printed for J. G. & F, Rivington ; ‘Longman & Co.; 
L&W. T. Clarke; T. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. Rich- 
ardson ; Baldwin & Cradock ; S. Bagster ; J. Booker; J. Booth ; 
2% Son; Hamilton & Co. ; Sherwood & Co. ; Simpkin 
Hodgson; W. Pickering; Allen & Co.; 'T. & W. 
a Fionlsten & Co. ; J. Templeman ; tte A. Lewis. 


HE PENNY SUNDAY READER, Volume 
s 


the Seventh, for January to June, 1838. Price 2s. 9d. in 


boards. 
= The Work is continued in Weekly Numbers, and forms a 
A} of Sunday Reading, adapted to the sacred cha- 
neter of the Lord's Day, especially connected with its devo- 
tional offices. It contains also Miscellaneous Papers, Sacred 
Poetry, original and selected, choice Extracts from Eminent 
Divines, and Communications from Correspondents 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and faterloo-place, Pall 
Mall; and sold by all Booksellers 
*,* This Work isim the List ‘of Books recommended by the 
Secety for vous Christian Ranta 
ice 12s. in 
OME ACCOUR T of the WRITINGS and 
a of ag toe of ALEXANDRIA. 
; JOHN, BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
Printed for ra . & F. - Rivington, St. Paul: . Churchyard, and 
to oh Spall Mal 
Also, a the same Author, 
Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
jutin Martyr. 2nd edition, 8vo. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. price l4s. boards, the 2nd edition of 


COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Qar of Alderley, Cheshir: 
Printed for J.G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’ ‘ ‘Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
f whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, Twenty Peseta Sermons. First Series. 3rd 


dition. 12mo. 
2 ae Parochial Sermons. Second Series. 
Third Series. 


























































a 


indedition. 12mo 
3, Twenty Parochial Sermons. 
for Particular _———— 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd. 
n 8vo. price 4s. 6d. in board 
SECON ‘D SERIES of PAROCHIAL 
LECTU 00 the APOS’ POL. igs SUCCESSION. 
ILLIAM J. IRC 
Of Queen's College, Oxford and and Minister of St. Peter’ Ss, 
or’ 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, "st. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall M _. 
Lately published, 
The First Series: On the Holy Catholic Church. 


iro, 48. 6a. 








INFANT SCHOOLS. 

In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, the 3rd edition of 
COURSE of LESSONS, together with the 
TUNES in which they are usnally sung in INFANT 

SCHOOLS ; and also a copious Collection of Hymns and Moral 
Songs, suitable for Infant Instruction, either in Schools or in 
Private Families. 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Sietrosioce, vals Mal 


. price 3s. Wn cloth boards. 
HE 


sick “MAN'S GUIDE to ACTS of 
PATIENCE, FAITH, CHARITY, and REPENTANCE; 
eter with a ay oot ‘Exercises : 1. Against unreasonable 
Fears in Sickn t Des: air. Ex tected pnd abridged 
from BISHOP nT ‘REMY aay roles HOLY _DY ra 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HAL E HALE, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Preacher of the C A. 7 and 
Shaplain to the Lord Bishop of London 
Printed for J. G. & prmeten, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Teter. place, Pall Mall 
n 8vo. price 7s. ed. 2nd edition, revised, 
GEN E RAL Vv TEW = = DOCT RINE of 
REGENERATION in 
By the Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER BETHEL, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bango 
Printed for J.G. & F. Fivingten, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-pia ace, Pall Mal 











# —. Ge 2nd edition, corrected 


lg vols. 8vo. price 3i. >. 
AX vEW ANALYSIS ‘of ‘CHRONOLOGY and 
}EOGRAPHY, HISTORY and PROPHECY ; in which 
‘heir Elements are attempted to be explained, harmonized, and 
"indicated, upon scriptural and scientific Principles ; tending to 
Temove the Imperfection = Discordance of preceding Systems, 
atte obrinte She Cavils of Se epties, Jews, and Infid dels. 
je Fi e late Rev, /ILLIAM HALEs, D.D. 

Rector o Killesandra, i in Ireland; and formerly Fellow of 
Lond, tod BET Ee Heer Bt. Paul's Charch 

on: printed for ivington, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. — 



























In small 8vo. peice te. Cae » hens the a edition, with Correc- 


Additio: 
HE APOC ALYPSE of “ST. JOHN; 
Prophecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall, of the C burch 
of Rome; the Revolution of France; the U niversal War; and 
the final Triumph of Christianity. Being a New Interpretation. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, L.L.D 
‘Rector of St, Stephen's, Walbrook. 
Printed for & F. Rivington, St. Paul's ‘Charchyard, and 
at e, % all Mall. 


| 
Or, | 


price e 9s. 


In In 1 thick ‘vol. 12mo. 
HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S ‘SUNDAY 
EVENING: 


or 0 Conversations on Scripture History. 
Second Series: On the FOUR GOSPELS. 
x oe ea 
Author ie The In Christ rst Cat 

Printed for J. G. & F. Givington, St. ‘Paul’ 's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

Lately published, the First Serres, on the OLD 
TESTAMENT. 2nd edition, as. 6d. 


hi. . 








Now ready, 12mo. price 2. 
HE SPORTSMAN’S ALMANACK and 
ORACLE of RU RAL LIFE for the YEAR 1839, contain- 


hag! D 


G Ant 2N ee WARDEN 
COUNTR Ry s Bo T: is, by NIMROD and TOM OsKLEIGH. 
can . H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill 





ice 8s. 6d. in cloth, and lettered, 
HE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 
LIVING and DYING. By the Right. Rev. JEREMY 
* ay Loe , D.D., Lord Tien of Down and Connor, and Dro- 
evised, ’abridg and adapted to general Use, by the 
oy ewILLtA M HAL : aa ALE, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Preacher of the Charter House, and Chaplain to the Lord 


}. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, ard 
Waterloo- ieee, % ‘all Mall. 
f whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance; ex- 
tracted and abridged from the larger Work avep the same Sub- 
ject of oat Jeremy Taylor. Small svo. 6s. 


In small 8vo. pri 





n 8vo. price 14s. in boards, a new Edition o 
ECTURES on the CRITICISM and TN YTER- 
PRETATION of the BIBLE, with Two Preliminary Lec- 
lures on Theological Study and Theological Arrangement ; to 
which are now added, Two Lectures on the History ‘of Biblical 
interpretation. 
HERBERT MARSH, D.D,. F.R.S. & F.S.A. 
Lady argaret s Professor of Divinity in the Univ ersity of 
ambridge, and Bishop of Peterboroug 
Printed for J.G. & F. prnaen, St. Paul’ 2 Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 
MR. HOLDEN’S EXPOSITION OF 
TESTAMENT. vm P 
In 1 large vol. 12mo. price 12s. in boards, the 2nd edition, revised 
n 


improved, 
HE CHRISTIAN EXPOSITOR ,; or, a Prac- 
tical Guide to the Study of the ew TESTAMENT: in- 
tended for the o se of General Rea 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOL DEN, M.A 
Though a A ‘Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 
celebrity exist in our language, a Commentary sufficiently short to 
be read by those who bave not leisure to consult fearned works, 
yet sufficiently comprehensive to serve us a guide to the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. ‘To supply 
this deficiency is the design of the present work, in which it has 
been the aim and study of the Author to embrace, in a con- 
densed form, such information as will enable the general reader 
to ascertain the yee! meaning of the Inspired Wri 
Printed for J. G. & I. Rivington, St. pet Chaschyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Ma . 
whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Christian Expositor of the Old Testament. 
Price 12s. 6d. ple. 
REV. HUGH J. ROSE’S WORKS, 
IGHT SERMONS preached before the UNI- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, at Great St. Mary's, in 1830 
and 1831. ‘To which is added, a Reprint of a Sermon preached 
before the U wiversity on Commencement Sunday, 1826. 2nd 
a 8vo0. 7%. 6a 
The Commission and consequent Duties of 





THE NEW 


the cleray in a Series of Discourses preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in April, 1826. 2nd edition, enlarged. 
8v0. 9s. 


3. Christianity always Progressive; being the 
Christian Advocates Publication forthe Year 1829. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
4. The State of Protestantism in Germany, 
described ; being the Substance of Four Discourses preached 
before the Unive rsity of Cambridg vt in 1825. The 2nd edition, 
ose d with an Appendix. 8vo 
* A few Copies C the APE PENDIX pie. price 3s. 6d. 
ty Hl GH JAMES ROSE, B. 
P rine HU of King’s College, a. 
Printed for J. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’ 8 Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pail Mall. 





REV. J. H. NEWMAN'S WORKS. 
1. 
ECTURES on JUSTIFICATION 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Prophtical Office of the Church, 
istent with i and Popular Protestantism. 
8vo. lds. eae 





ond. edition. 


3. 
Parochial Sermons. 2nd edition. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 1is.6d.  *g* A Fourth Volume is in the press. 


The Arians of the Fourth Century, their Doctrine, 
Temper, and Contact, chiefly as rg in hag Councils of 
the Caurch, betw A.D. 325and A 4 

By the Rev. “JOHN HE NRY "NE waa M.A, 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’ 's.Oxford, and Pola, ‘sUrici College. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, ‘St. Paul’s Chure hyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mall: ; and J. 'H. Parker. , Oxford. 


WILBE RFORCE ™ PRIZE ee 
Just published, in smal 18vo. price 3s. 6d. b 
HE SAROCHIAL SYSTEM. An Test to 
English Church 
By HENRY Ww TLLI AM WILBERFORCE, M.A. 
Curate of Bransgore, Hants. 
s,s To this Essay the Prize of ‘Two Hundred Guineas, offered 

y the Christian Infuence Society, has been adjudged, by the Rev. 
Dr. prealtey, and the Kev. Professor Scholetield. 

“The plain, serious, and most impressive appeal of a sound 
Churchman. Under the circumstances of its publication we 
suppose it will be largely circulated, else we should recommend 
it i * ae attention of the reader.’’—British Critic. 

mple and unpretending, but well measured, full of appro- 
uta > tatistical facts, and thoroughly business-like. 
much impressed with his scriptural and zealous exhortations to 
promi a enlarged measures of self-denial ane Jeg ee ane the 
religious use vicws and influence.”’—Christian Observe 
Printed for J. G. & F, Rivington, St. Paul's “Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 

















This a 7 is vablished, printed uniformly with the New Edition 
f Byron’s Poems, in One Volume, royal 8v 
H E 


LIFE one zROS E WORKS of 
Including his LETTERS “and JOURNALS, with NOTICES of 


By THOMAS MOORE, Esq 
John Murray, Albemarle- trent, 


THE TREE DAHLIA, 
_(Thirty feet high.) is accurately figured and described in the 
OTANI T, for Ocroser, 1838, 
The same Number will also contain Engravings of three 
other beautiful Subjects, truly coloured from the living Plants; 
as well as portions of the Botanical Guide, and Professor — 
low’s Botanical Dictionary. Price 2s. 6d. large; 1s. 
Also, accurately-coloured Engravings of the 
TREE VIOLET, 
And three other Ornamental Hardy Plants, are published in the 
BOTANIC GARDEN, for Octoper, 1838, 
price |s. 6d. large; and 1s. small. 
The beauty and accuracy of the above Works are too well 
known to need any mention of the style in which these interest- 
ing Plants are execute 


STREAM dl Pah LIFE. 

3rd edition, enlarged and improved, price 
HE ECONOMY of HEALTH, orthe ‘STREAM 
of HUMAN LIFE, from the Cradle to the Grave; with 
Reflections, Moral, Physical, and Piillesophical, on the succes- 
sive Phases of Human Existence,—the Mal adies to which they 

are liable, and the Dengers < t may be avoided. 
By JAMES JOHNSON, , Physician Ext. to the late King. 

By 1 same Author = 

2. The Influence of Tropical Climates on European 
Constitutions. 5th edition, price 18s. boards. 

3. An Essay on Indigestion, or Morbid Sensibility 
of the ea and Bowels, as the Source of various Diseases, 
 % and corporeal. 9%th edition, price 

4. Change of Air; or, the Pursuit of Health, A 
new ‘edition, with great ad additions, price 9s. 

Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 
DR. COMBE’S WORKS, 
-y PRINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY applied 
» the PRESERVATION of HEALTH, and to the IM- 
PROV EME NT of vay SICAL and MENTAL EDUCATION. 
6th edition, price 7s. 

. The Physiology of Digestion, considered with 
Relation to the Principles of Dietetics. 2nd edition, with 12 
Illustrative Woodcuts, price 7. 

Of this work on Diet bpwards of Four Thousand copies have 
been sold in two and a half years. 

3. Experiments and Observations on the Gastric 
Juice, and the Physiology of Digestion, By W. Beaumont, M.D. 
Surgeon in the United States Army. Reprinted, with Notes, by 
A. Com &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

“We are happy to welcome to this country a work which we 
cannot but regard as one of the most important practical con- 
tributions to the ackenee of physiology, which the growing atten- 
tion to its pursuit po “a late years elicited."’—British and Foreign 
Medical Review, July, \ 

Maclachlan & Sewert, Edinburgh; Sinphia, Marshall, & Co, 
London; and Hodges & Smith, Dublin 

ne October, 1838. 
NEW BOOKS, 
Nearly ready for publication by Mr. Murray. 
I. 
THRE thea VOLUME OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OP 


IE GREAT LORD CHATHAM. 


8vo. To be completedin Four Volumes. 


ll. 
MR. HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
Vols. I. Il]. and IV. — Completing the Work. 














LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE P eta UT BEC BT TO THE PEACE Or 


-LA-CH JE. 
. ILL and last. 8vo. 
IV. 


DEER STALEING IN THE yOREST OF ATHOLL. 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, a 
Illustrated by the Drawings of Edwin 3, Charles Landseer. 
Koyal 8vo. 


Vv. 
MOORCROFT’S TRAVELS IN THE 
HIMALAYAN PROVINCE OF HINDOSTAN, 
Plates and _ 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE STATE IN we REL ~* ra WITH THE 
By W. E. GLADSTONE, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF GEORGE LORD ANSON, 


The CircUMNAY oR OF THE GLOBE. 
By SIR JOHN BARROW, Bart. 


Uniform with the ‘ Lire or Lorp Hows.’ 8vos 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S WATERLOO 
DESPATCHES. 
Forming the Twelfth and Last Volume of * The WELLINGTON 
DESPATCHES,’ 8vo0, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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THE ATHEN ZUM. 








Just published, foolscap rR cloth lettered, price 

OUTH AUSTRALIA in 1837-8. 
By ROBERT aun Esq. 

Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 


Just. PER” EV ENTi NINGS. 6s. cloth lettered, 
Ww: INTE GS; or, TALES of 
«TRAVELLERS, 
HACK, 


Author of ‘ English Stories,” * Geological Sketches,’ &c. &e, 
Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 
Just published, by East & Co. 319, Regent-street, price ls. 
A TRACT, ENTITLED 
FACT in the. NATURAL HISTORY of 
CHILDREN. 

By Ls ne GARDNER, Surgeon, 
Which is ‘o the and public, as present- 
~~ G new and Sou “idea ‘on Infantile Diseases and Mor- 














Just ote in 7 vols 
HE LIFE a SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J.G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; John ‘Murray’ and Whittaker & 
Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 
1. Any Vols, to complete sets. 
2. Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 
4. Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
MR. CHARLES HEATH. 
This day, in super-royal 8vo. 21s.; India proofs, 2/. 12s. éd. 
oun in crimson silk, with Hancock’ s patent backs, 
KEEPSAKE for same. 
AidAl llished b + t Artists; Jai 
exquisite Portrait of the Countess Guiccioli, painted Seema 
for the Keepsake, by Chalon. Edited by F. M. Ruy NOLDs, Esq. 
London : Longman, Orme, & C 





Sol 








This day is published. price 21s. cleoensly bound in morocco; 
India proofs, Wr Svo. 2l, 12s, 6d 


HE ORIEN sa ANNUAL 


Edited by THOMAS BACON, Iisa, Author of ‘ First Impressions 
and Studies from Nature in Hindostan,’ and ¢ ontaining first- 
rate Engrevings from aa pen by Stantield, Roberts, Creswick, 
Dibdin, &c. after original and recent Sketches by the Editor. 

The Proprietors take this eek whe of cautioning the ‘Trade 
against an imitation of this Work, which they understand is in 
preparation by certain parties who have obtained possession of 
some sketches made in India MANY YEARs AGo by the late 
Mr. Daniell, the artist originally employed on this Annual. The 
Proprietors would have felt perfectly y vailling to leave the two 
beaks to a fair comparison, but as they find that their title is to be 
imitated as closely as the law will allow, they think the present cau- 
tion necessary to prevent the possibility of of the other Work being 
inadvertently ordered instea THE a 7 og ANNUAL, 

Charles alte bleet-street, Londor 
John Menzies, Edinburgh ; John Cumming: Dublin. 


Just published, 
ACKERMANN’S ANNUALS FOR 1839. 


as BOOK OF ROYALTY; 
r, CHARACTERISTICS of BRITISH PALACES. Edited 
by Mrs. *s. Cc. HALL, g vattous Thirteen Fee-similes, illus- 
trating incidents during various Reigns of the British Court, 
efter, Coloured Drawings by W. Perrine and J. Brown. Ele- 
gantly bound in scarlet morocco, richly emblazoned, and form- 
ing the a most enn Annual hitherto produced. Imperial 4to. 
rice s 
_ Ele aptly boned é in Maroon Morocco, vies 12s. 
FO t M T 


1839 ; 
A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR'S, and BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
Reited b FREDERIC SHOBERL. Containing Engravings by 

. and H. Rolls, Davenport, Simmons, Outrim, Stocks, Periam, 
pr nang and. Hinchliff, from Pain tin s and Drawings by Cooper, 
R.A., Parris, Barrett, Jones, eton, Joy, Nash, Jennings, 
Mrs. M‘lan, Miss Adams, and Balt; and Literary Compositions 
by T. K. Hervey, D. Jerrold, Ca der Campbell, P. H. Fleetwood, 
Esq Mackenzie, Yhorley, Swain, Michell, 
Richard. and ‘Mary Howitt, Miss Landon, Miss Lawrance, Pe 
Lee, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, Mrs. Walker, Miss M. 
Browne, Miss L. H. Sheridan, &c. &c. 

HINTS ON LIGHT AND SHADOW, 
COMPOSITION, &c., as applicable to_ Landscape Painting. 
‘Twenty Plates, containing Eighty-three Examples, executed in 
the present improve method of Two Tints. By SAMUEL 
PROUT, Esq. F.S.A., Painter in Water Colours in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. Imperial 4to., cloth lettered, 2/. ?¢. 

London: Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand. 
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er? a USE eA scHOOLS. 
XCERPTA ex VARIIS R ROMANIS POETIS, 
ini in SCHOLIS — LEGUN 


T UMfartiale, 
Catala,” ucano, Juvenale, 
0, V. Flacco, Ausonio, 
Tibullo, 8: Italico, Claudiano 
ersio, 


Notulis TIlustrata, uas Se legit, 
JOHA a rx GERS PITMA 
Veneunt apud J. ton, in 
Vico dicto W = tT lady 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 


I. 
ATTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Fifth Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Il. 
MATTHLZ’S eueerss GREEK GRAMMAR, 
For the Use of Schools. 
Sixth Edition, — 12mo. 3s, bound. 


SCHELLER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
2 vols. _ 30s. 





~ 4 Paulino, et 








LECTURES on the COINAGE of the GREEKS and 
By EDW ARD ‘CARDWELL, D.D. 


HASE’S POPULAR ACCOUNT of the PUBLIC and 
PRIVATE LIFE of the ANCIENT GREEKS. 
Fcap. _ 5s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 
Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Vil. 
MITCHELL’S PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. 
Edited, with English Notes, and adapted to the Use of Schools 


LU tie 
1. The ACHARNENSES “2. The WASPS,—3, The KNIGHTS. 


on. 10s. each. 


Vill. ° 
CLOUDS cf ARISTOPHANES. 


MITCHELL’S 
8vo. 10s. Just published, 


1X. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS, 
_ 18s, 


BUTTMAN’S -— OGUE of Se IRREGULAR 





CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
Just iMERS price ls. with upwards of 100 
palm RS NEW CATA ALOGUE ot of 
ey and PHILOSOPHICAL APP. 
fetare. apd Sly him as, Newrecteg Cond oh 
ma. or 
a rough any of the Booksellers or W 



















B Pnert oy +o FOR 4 BLICATION, 
DAM HARLES Bvack, Edinb: 
7 Booksellers - Her Majesty. ee 


In1 tune Svo. price 

pPeLrries> DISCOURSES, B 
GEORGE RAMSAY, B.M., of Trin. Coll, Cam 7 
Sugher of ‘ An Essa: ay on the Distribution of Wealth,’ 

* Tue BaLLot forms the subject of one of these 

Il. 
In 2 volumes small 8vo. price 12s, 
TWO TREATISES ON 


HYSIOLOGY and PHRENOLOGY. Fom,. 

ing the Articles under those heads in the furrent edition 

of the Docyclopadia Britannica. By P. M. ROGET, M. D 

Secretary to the Koyal Society, ‘Author of the Fifth B; Bridgewater 
reatise, &c. &c. Til. 


“ee net 


In 1 volume 8vo. 
A TREATISE ON THE 


PHTosorny of the HUMAN MIND. By 
fe. VAL SS Bb WT s | Ai 
v. 
In 1 volume ‘nim 8vo. price 6s. 


A TREATISE ON 
HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Forming the 
















Article under that head in the Seventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Le TRAILL, Professor d| 
Medical Jurisprudence in the ieualing of Edinburg! 
v. 
In 1 volume small 8vo. price 6s. 
TWO ESSAYS ON 
OETRY and RHETORIC. Forming the 
Articles under those heads in the east Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. By GEORGE MO Professor 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of "Safrooea 
vi. 
In 1 volume small Svo. price 6s. 
AN ESSAY ON 
ROBABILITIES. Being the. Article unde 
that head in the Seventh y-ry of the E 
Britannica. By ‘THOMAS GALLOW tate Pe 
Mathematics in the Royal Military Colleges Sandhurst. 
vil. 





Vv ll 8 
—— IVES of SCOTTISH WRITERS, 3} 
John iaiien “Alberarle-street. DAVID IRVING, L.L.D. 
NEW WORK ON FRUITS. 


On the Ist of November, to be continued Monthly, price 1s., Part I. of 


THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN; 


Containing copious and practical Instructions for cultivating all kinds of Fruit, with Lists and ATR AS es of their Varieties, 


Each Part illustrated by Engravings of tbe Fruit and Blossom, carefully coloured after Nature. By CHARL 


Gardener to his Majesty the King of Belgium, at Claremont. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, illustrated by 19 Groups of Greenhouse or Stove Plants, beautifully coloureifl 


3 M'INTOSH, F.HS,} 


after Nature, 


THE GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, AND STOVE; 


Containing Instructions for the Cultivation of every Species of Exotic Flowering Plant. 


to his Majesty the King of the Belgians. 


By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, Gardener 


ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
Beautifully illustrated with coloured Plates and Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d, a Second Edition of 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN ; 


Its Cultivation, Arrangement, and General Management, with Copious Lists of Flowering Plants, a according to their 


habit, height, colour, and time of flowering. 


*,* The two Works will form together a Complete Encyclopedia of Floriculture in all its branches. 


LONDON: 


WM. S. ORR & CO. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Just published, printed on imperial quarto paper, elegantly bound, and illustrated by 


Thirteen fine Steel Engravings, 


Price 1/, 11s. 6d.; or with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India paper, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


THE AMARANTH 


A MISCELLANY 


OF ORIGINAL PROSE AND VERSE: 


Contributed by some of the most Distinguished Poets and Tale-writers of the day, and 


Edited by T. K. HERVEY, Esq. 





The Publishers have spared neither pains nor expense in their determination to produce ONE OF THE RICHEST amongst the ILLustraTED Books of the Season, and have succeed 
in giving a new and additional value to the PrcroR1aAL PoRTION of the Volume by securing, in the LITERARY DEPARTMENT, the aid of a List of Wairexs whose names before thi 
public are a guarantee at once for the VARI£D and CHARACTERISTIC nature of its contents. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT. 

CAROLINE BOWLES. 

The REV. WM. LISLE BOWLES. 

The REV. W. H. BROOKFIELD. 

HENRY F. CHORLEY, Author of ‘Conti.’ 

BARRY CORNWALL. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

The REV. THOMAS DALE. 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT, Author of ‘ Corn-Law Rhymes.” 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF 
THE CONTRIBUTORS T0 THE VOLUME: 


E. M. FITZGERALD. 
JOHN GRAHAM, Author of ‘A Vision of Fair Sprites,’ 


&e. 
W. H. HARRISON, Author of ‘ Tales of a Physician.’ 
T. K. HERVEY. 

THOMAS HOOD. 

MARY HOWITT. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY (Sheffield). 

JOHN POOLE. 

WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 

HORACE SMITH, Author of the ‘Rejected Addresses 
* Brambletye House,’ &c. 

CHARLES SWAIN. 

T. F. TRIEBNER 

CHARLES Lanna ITEHEAD, Author of ‘ The Solitary.’ 


| W. J. MAXW 


*,* A few Large Sets of the Plates will be taken off on India paper, price 2/. 2s. in a Testtitte. 





LONDON : 





A. H. BAILY & Co. 88, CORNHILL. 
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WORKS PUBLISHING BY FISHER, SON, AND CO. LONDON. 
And may be had of any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





Adorned with 36 Plates, beautifully bound, Price One Guinea, FISHER’S 


DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK 
FOR MDCCCXXXIX. 
With Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. 


The peculiar attractions of this favourite Annual, are—that it contains nearly treble the 
pumber of highly-finished plates given in most of the other Annuals, and combines within itself 


pearly all their varieties—Vigws of interesting and admired scenes at home and abroad—Por- 
traits of t and dist d Is—Hisrorica and Sacrep subjects—Illustra- 
tive designs of the Works of esteemed Authors, Fanciful Groups, &c. &c.: and the whole accom- 
panied by the sweet and touching poetry of L. E. L., adapted to the subjects represented. 





. Lee Extract from the Author's Preface. 

“T have again to solicit the indulgence which the Public have so often accorded to this work. 
Iask it now perhaps for the last time on my own part. Leaving England (for Cape Coast Castle) 
for an indefinite period, time an tance may interfere with my completion of a task rendered 
gratifying by the continued favour which has rewarded my efforts to please. For the last few years, 
the ng oom —— has been the cherished record of my poetical impressions, and only poetical 
work: and I grew gradually to look forward to June and July, as recalling my first keen delight in 
composition, and giving words to those fancies and feelings which constitute, especially, a woman's 
poetry.—I shall hope, with all the freshness of new scenes and thoughts, to write for England 


when far away from its shores; but that hope is indeed an uncertainty.’ 
“Wi d this book 


e rec d gly to public attention, as one that will permanently delight.” 
~-Gentleman’s Magazine, 








THE ONLY ANNUAL FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK 


FOR MDCCCXXXIX. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND and BERNARD BARTON. 
16 Plates, tastefully bound, price 8s. 

The literary department of this Annual has been arranged with peculiar reference to the im- 
portant object of uniting information with amusement and moral instruction. 

“ This is the prettiest annual for the use of young people that we have seen ; and the literary 
contents are of an unusually high character.’’— Literary Gazette. 

“It should be observed in this juvenile gift, that the plates are more numerous, and of a 
higher class, than are found in other annuals for young people.”’— Spectator. 





THE WAVERLEY FORGET-ME-NOT, 1839. 
Handsomely half-bound in menoceo. with embossed sides. expgessly designed for it, price 25s. 


the Second and Last Volume o: 
SCOTLAND AND SCOTT 


ILLUSTRATED. 


men have ever been looked upon with pleasure, and faithful resemblances have been eagerly 

ht af By a survey of the features of the “ human face divine,” we distinguish the man of 
science from the man of pl the phil her, the moralist, and the student, from the inane, 
the insipid, and the vulgar. “A real portrait,” says Lord Orford, “is truth itself, and calls up so 
many collateral ideas as to fill an intelligent mind more than any other species.” 








Handsomely bound, cloth, price 21s., or very elegantly bound in morocco, for presentation, 
price Thirty Shillings, CONDEK’S 


PICTORIAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
A Christian Keepsake for 1839. 


This unique and unrivalled Edition is beautifully illustrated with Twenty-five Engravings. 
from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, H. MELVILLE, and GEORGE BAXTER; a Portrait by 
WILLIAM DERBY from the original Picture, engraved by Holl; and a graphic representation 
of Vanity Fair, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. The Text has been most carefully collated with 
$94 satporized edition, containing the Author's last Additions and Corrections. Notes by WILLIAM 

SON ; anda Life of Bunyan by JOSIAH CONDER, Esq. 

“ This is an exceedingly beautiful edition of a universal favourite. In point of execution, the 
illustrations prove great manual skill in the artist; and they have been put into the hands of en- 

wers who fave one the utmost justice to the glowing and beautiful imaginings of the painter. 
eV anit Fair,’ by George Cruikshank—a rich subject for such an artist—is added to the collec- 
Hon, and leaves little more to be desired.—The present edition is fairly entitled to take prece- 

of all others, and as such we commend it to our readers.""— Eclectic Review. fi 

“A very handsome octavo edition of the most popular religious book in English literature. 
The engravings are very happily illustrative of the text ; and, strong as the word exquisite is, it is 
not too strong.” —Literary Gazette. c f 7 

“To say that this is the best edition ever published of this delightful and popular work, is to 
say but little—it is, indeed, one of the most beautifully got up works we have ever seen.”"—Court 
Journal, 

“ A book which has a charm for all classes of people, from lisping infancy to decrepit age. 
The printer and engravers appear to have rivalled each other in their distinct arts, to confer 
honour upon a work which will never cease to be ad d.”’—Methodist Magazine. 








morocco, price 2/. 2s. a New Edition o: 


THE HIMALAYA TOURIST ; 


Comprising Views in India, chiefly among the Himalaya Mountains. From Drawings on the 
tot, by Lieut. GEORGE FRANCIS WHITE, of the 3ist Regiment, &c. &c.; with Descriptions 
by EMMA ROBERTS. 


In Royal Quarto, containing 38 large and highly-finished Fistes, chastety bound in Turkey 


“ We may take this qppertenity of expressing the great pleasure with which we have examined 
asuperb quarto, called ‘The Himalaya Tourist,’ published as one of the annuals. The letter- 
ress by Miss Emma Roberts, is too flowery, but the descriptions are, nevertheless, true and 
ively. The engravings are superior to those of any other volume of the class: indeed, the book 
is cheaper at TWo GUINEAS than half the rest would be at twopence.”— Quarterly Review. yi 
“It is, beyond all comparison, the most splendid volume of the season. As a production of 
art, the work needs fear no comparison, or rivalship. ‘The literary portion of the volume is in 
happy keeping with the style of the illustrations, and furnishes some very interesting and valuable 
i ion.” — Eclecti iew. 





Containing upwards of Sixty Engravings, from Original Davie, illustrative, principally, of 
the real scenes so exquisitely pourtrayed by Sir Walter Scott in his Works; with Descriptions of 
the Plates (and extracts from the novels) by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 

‘he Two Volumes, containing upwards of 100 Engravings, price 2/. 6s.; or splendidly bound 


in one, in Turkey morocco, price 2/. 8s. 
“ A splendid work, and certainly one of the most interesting pictorial monuments which have 


appeared to the memory of a writer whose fame is established throughout the world.””—Lit. Gaz. 





THE ORIENTAL KEEPSAKE AND EASTERN TOURIST, 1839. 


Beautifully half-bound in morocco, containing Forty-eight large and highly-finished Engravin; 
price 28s., the Third and last Volume of > . ” 


SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND 


ILLUSTRATED. 


From Drawings on the spot by W. H. BARTLETT, &c. &c.; with Descriptions of the Plates by 
JOHN CARNE, Esq. 

This permanently interesting work contains upwards of one hundred and twenty scenic pic- 
tures of a region teeming with the noblest associations connected with the history of the human 
race, and with its eternal hopes and happiness ; and whilst looking at which, we are ever reminded 
of some patriarch, or prophet, or king ; or we follow the “ Man of sorrows” from the transactions 
at Bethlehem to those at Calvary. ‘ ; . 

he Three Volumes, containing upwards of 120 Engravings, price 3/. 10s.; or, splendidly 
bound in Two Volumes, in Turkey morocco, price 4/. 4s. 

“Tt forms one of the handsomest volumes in our possession. The views are beautiful as 
works of art ; but to the pious and reflecting, they have a much deeper interest.""— Lit. Gaz. _ 

- It is difficult to imagine a series of views more full of interest, for Christian readers, than 


— lagazine. 
“We turn with pleasure to works, the chief object of which is to make us 
its) with the lovel 


rn customs, as we 


8 ecupainted as by 
and majestic scenes spread over the face of the earth. Information on 
as on Scripture subjects, is given in the letter-press.""—Leeds Mercury. 





THE LANDSCAPE SOUVENIR, 1839. 


Handsomely half-bound in morocco, containing Forty-five Engravings, price One Guinea, the 
Third and last Volume of 


ITALY, FRANCE, AND SWITZERLAND 
ILLUSTRATED. 
From Original Drawings by SAMUEL PROUT and J. D. HARDING, Esqrs. With Descriptions 
by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
The Three Volumes, containing One Hundred and Thirty-five Engravings, price 3/. 3s. 





THE MEDICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
The First Volume, containing eighteen Portraits and Memoirs, handsomely bound, 
price One Guinea, of 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 


OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 


WHO HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
By THOMAS JOSEPH PETTIGREW, F.R.S. 
CONTENTS. 


1, Escuapius and TeLesPHorvs, Statue of. | 10. Cooper, Sir Astley P., G.C.H. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
2. Akensipe, Mark, M.D. F.R.S. 11. CopLanb, James, M.D. F.R.S. 

3. ALBINUs, Bernard Siegfried, M.D. 12. HALForp, Sir Henry, Bt.,G.C.H. M.D. F.R.S, 
4. Bicnat, Marie vrencos Xavier, M.D. 13. HALLER, Albert de, M.D. F.R.S. 


5. BLUNDELL, James, as, M.D. 
Atus, John, M.D. 15. Mean, Richard, M.D. F.R.S. 

1. Caruisxe, Sir Anthony, F.R.S. 16. MorcaGnt, John Baptist, M.D. F.R.S. 

§. Clarke, Sir Charles M., Bart., M.D. F.R.S. | 17. Rapcuirre, John. M_D. 

%. Cooke, John, M.D. F.R.S. 18. Ruysu, Frederic, M.D. F. S. 
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ONE HUNDRED BRITISH POETS, AND ONE HUNDRED BRITISH ARTISTS, 
On superfine Plate Paper, in two thick volumes, with upwards of One Hundred highly-finished 
Engravings on Steel, after Original Pictures and Drawings by the most eminent Artists, price 

e Guinea each volume, 


THE BOOK OF GEMS. 


isi imens of ONE HUNDRED BRITISH POETS, illustrated by ONE HUN- 
Reo RIT MiP anrists. With Biographical Notices of the Poets, and Fac-Similes of their 
Autographs. Edited by S. C. HALL. 

“It is indeed a Book of Gems.”"— Times. : 

“ This book is happily designed, happily executed, and happily named."’—Morning Chronicle. 

* Its contents are not for a year, nor an age, but for all time."’— Examiner. 





In 1 handsome imp. 8vo. vol. printed in a bold and legible type, with references at the com- 
mencement of each Prayer to portions of Scripture to be read, bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
price 2ls. 


THE FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK; 
CONTAINING PRAYERS FOR 
Every Mornine aNnp EVENING THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
With Additional Prayers for Special Occasions, 
By the REV. J. MORISON, D.D. 


R ded by the Revs. Henry Blunt, B. Boothroyd, J. Leifchild, James Sherman, Caleb 
Morris, Thomas Raflles, J. Pye Smith, R. Vaughan, Ralph Wardlaw, &c. &c. , 





THE TURKISH EMPIRE ILLUSTRATED. 


blishi to be pleted in not e ding 24 Monthly Parts, each Part price 2s. contain- 
ing 4 large and highly-finished Engravings, and 8 or 12 pages of letter-press, FISHER’S 


CONSTANTINOPLE; 


WITH THE SCENERY OF 
Tue Seven Cuurcues or Asia Mrnor. 


In @ Series of Drawings, taken during a Nine Months’ Residence, by THOMAS ALLOM, Esq. ; 
with an Historical Account of Constantinople, and Descriptions of the Plates by the Rev. ROBT. 
WAESH, L.L.D., Chaplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman Porte ; and Author of * Nar- 
rative of a Residence at Constantinople,’ &c. &c. 


“If beauty and fidelity of graphic illustration, fulness and discrimination in historical and 
descriptive narration, and cheapness in price, will insure extensive patronage and popularity, 
* Fisher's Constantinople’ must r tl ful. Combining, as it does, the most 
exquisite productions of the draftsman, Mr. Allom, and engravers of the first skill, with the 
literary essays of such a traveller and seholar as Dr. Walsh, the reader and purchaser may safely 
calculate on seeing a work replete with the excellencies of art and literature."’"—Gent n's Mag. 





Now 








This day is published, under the patronage of the London Missionary Society, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 25s., illustrated with Maps and Plates, 


THE HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR, 


ing also the Progress of the Christian Mission established in 1818, and an Authentic Account 
ee Persecution and recent Martyrdom of the Native Christians in the Island. 


Compiled from Original Documents, furnished by the Missionaries and others, 
By the REV. WILLIAM ELLIS, 
Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary Society. 





December ist will be published, in post 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 
By SARAH STICKNEY ELLIS. 
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‘Will publish’ daring ‘the present Month the following NEW WORKS: 


THE. “PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


And the Stare of Eurore sehinp the early Part of the Reign of Louis xI¥, Illustrated in a Series of Letters between the most distinguished Men of the Time 
, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINALS. 


; , Edited by ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
it . - Professor of History in the London University, Author of ‘ The Life of Wickliffe,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


Ben: GURNE¥* MARRIED; 


Being the CONTINUATION and CQMPLETION of ‘ GILBERT GURNEY.’ 


By THEO E HOOK, Esq... 
Author ve ‘Sayings 1 Doings,’ &c. In 3 vols. . 


EXCURSIONS IN THE MOUNTAINS OF RONDA AND GRANADA, 


Wits Cuaracteristic SKETCHES OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE SoutH OF SPAIN. 


By CAPTAIN C. R. SCOTT, 
Author of ‘ Travels in Egypt and Candia,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


THE HEIR OF SELWOOD; 
Or, THREE i OF A LIFE. 






B S. GORE, 
“Authoress of ‘Stokeshill Place,’ ‘Mo and Daughters,’ &c. 3 vols. * (Now ready.) 


CROTCHETS, IN THE AfR; 


Or, an (UN)-SCIENTIFIC ACCOUNT of 2 BALLOON ‘TRIP, in a familiar Letter to a Friend. 
By: JOHN: ROOLE, —" of ‘Paul Pry.’ In 8yo. 
‘Fy 


JACK ADAMS, ‘HE MUTINEER. 


By» CAPT. - ICK CHAMIER, RN. 
ie Author of ‘ The of a Sailor,” &c. 3vols. 


\ vin. {. 


ELLA’: “or, THE EMPEROR’S SON. 
By the HON. MRS. LAMBERT. 3 vols. 
Companion to the Peirece and Baronetage. 


NOW COMPLETE, in 4 very large vols. royal 8vo. (either of which may be had separately,) embellished with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, &e. price 17. 11s. 6d. each, 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 


A GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC ACCOUNT OF THE COMMONERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
Compfising Particulars of all the Eminent Families in the Kingdom, and upwards of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. 
, By JOHN: BURKE, Esq. r 

Author of ‘ The Pe and Baronetage,’ &e. ; 

** This is a work of the deepest interest, and containing, indeed, .so vast a portio ily history as perhaps" the annals of no other country could, prodace. * Besides the descents, 

dignities, armorial bearings, &c. of a family,-it contains the most remarkable act! of persons who have distinguished themselves, intermixed with curious anecdotes. It includes, 
also, a countless number of particulars elating to the int drriates of-the various f '— Sun. 

over and above those originally ‘subscribed for, early application for complete sets is requested, 


’ 








N.B. As a very moderate number of copies of this important work have been pi 
to prevent disappointme: 


“» IX. 
Standard Novels for Six Shillings each. 


Now ready, with Two Engravings, pice 6s. bound, the new volume (600 pages) of 


COLBURN’S MGDERN NOVELISTS, 


CONTAINING 


MR. HOOK’S SECOND SERIES OF ‘SAYINGS AND DOINGS.’ 


*,* The Copyrights of the Works contained in this Publication being the exclusive Property of Mr. Colburn, they cannot appear in any other Collection. 
**Colburn’s Modern Novelists present a series of those works of fiction that have most tended, with the writings of ‘Sir Walter Scott, to elevate this description of literature. 
The publication exhibits a concentration of imaginative genius.”—Globe. 
Works already published in this Collection, either of which’ may be had separately; elegantly bound, and embellished ‘with-Portraits of the Authors, and other Engravings, by the 
Findens, &c. price only 6s. each: 





SIR L. BULWER’S PELHAM. MR. WARD'S TREMAINE. “| - "MR. LISTERS GRANBY. 
——_— DEVEREUX. MR. H. SMITH’S BRAMBLETYE HOUSE. LADY MORGAN'S O’DONNEL. 


DISOWNED. CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S FRANK MILDMAY. MR. HOOKS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. Isr Serres. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


To BE HAD OF ALL BooKSELLERs. 


——" 











London: Jamzs Hotmss, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, AS Wellin n-street North, Strand. by Joun Francis; and sold byall 
Booksellers and Newsvenders—Agents : for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell Bell & Bradfute, Edinburg! il, Glasgo Cumming, Dublin, 


h; and D, Cam lasgow ;—for IRELAND, J, 
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